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Week Ending Friday, March 13, 1998 


Remarks at the White House 
Millennium Lecture With Stephen 
Hawking 

March 6, 1998 


The President. Thank you very much. 
And Dr. Hawking, you'll have to forgive me, 
I'm a little hoarse. I hope for some genetic 
improvement sometime in the next year or 
so. [Laughter] 

Ladies and gentlemen, this was a stunning 
event for me and, I hope, for all of you. Yes- 
terday Stephen and Elaine came by the 
White House to see Hillary and me and, as 
you can imagine, like Hillary, I had reread 
“A Brief History of Time,” and I was utterly 
terrified—{laughter|—that he would say 
something like, you know, “I went to Univer- 
sity College Oxford, too,” and then he would 
ask me some incredible comparative aca- 
demic question about our experiences there. 
Instead, he said, “Was the food just as bad 
when you were there?”—{laughter|—which 
was a wonderful relief. [Laughter] 

Albert Einstein once said, because politics 
is for the present, but an equation is some- 
thing for eternity, equations were more im- 
portant than politics. I don’t know about the 
politics part, but Professor Hawking’s in- 
sights into equations have altered our notions 
of time and the very nature of eternity itself. 
Tonight he’s given us a lot to think about, 
even the ability to imagine a future in which 
we as humans will have finally captured the 
“Holy Grail of physics,” reconciling the infin- 
itesimal with the infinite, presenting the 
world with the ultimate theory of everything. 
Now, when a physicist does that, he can to- 
tally ignore politics and buy a newspaper. 
[Laughter] 

The one thing I liked most about thinking 
about the future in Professor Hawking’s term 
is that even when we reach the era of “Star 
Trek,” which will make a lot of our children 
very happy, it won't be so static. It will still 
be human and dynamic. And according to 


the visuals accompanying the lecture, it will 
still matter whether you can bluff at poker, 
which is encouraging. [Laughter] 

I want to get on with the questions now. 
And again, I want to thank Professor Hawk- 
ing for the extraordinary clarity and vigor of 
his presentation and for sharing his time with 
us tonight, and for placing this particular mo- 
ment in the larger spectrum of time—which 
I think if we all could do more and more 
clearly every day, we would live happier, 
more productive lives. 

Thank you, Professor. 

Ellen, would you like to take over and 
bring in the questions? 


[At this point, the question-and-answer part 
of the lecture proceeded. | 


The President. Dr. Hawking, our position 
is we have repealed that law. [Laughter] 

Let me say, first of all, in defense of my 
Vice President, you will all understand that 
he would love to be here, but there is a pecu- 
liar gravitational force in New Hampshire 
that manifests itself with a remarkable regu- 
larity. [Laughter] Let me also say that in the 
visual presentation accompanying Dr. 
Hawking’s lecture, there was that remarkable 
project stamped “canceled” on it. This ad- 
ministration opposed the cancellation of it, 
I’m proud to say. [Laughter] But we hope 
that the Swiss project will take up the slack. 

There’s so many questions I know you 
would all like to ask. We have hundreds of 
questions coming in, and one of the ques- 
tions I wish there were time to explore is, 
if we do, in fact, acquire a general under- 
standing that time and space are more multi- 
dimensional than we hal easton and com- 
puters become ever more sophisticated, even 
if people will never be able to travel at the 
speed of light, will we be able to commu- 
nicate some day in some ways that destroy 
our common notions of time? 

I've thought about it a lot, and I’m not 
smart enough to know what the answer is, 
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but I’d love to—that’s one of the reasons I 
enjoyed re-reading the book. 

Let me also say one other thing to close— 
since our Nobel laureate talked about his 
faith about how the world began—the First 
Lady started tonight by talking about the 
marvels of technology which enable this as- 
tonishing man to communicate with us. And 
it is true that he is here, and we did this 
because of the marvels of technology. It is 
also true, in my mind, that he is a genuine 
living miracle because of the power of the 
heart and the spirit. And we can only hope 
that all the advances that he has foreseen for 
us tonight in human knowledge will serve to 
amplify the heart and the spirit that we have 
humbly witnessed this evening. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:17 p.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Elaine Hawking, wife of Stephen 
W. Hawking, Lucasian professor of mathematics 
at Cambridge University, who gave the second 
lecture in the Millennium series; Ellen Lovell, Di- 
rector, White House Millennium Council; and 
William D. Phillips, 1997 Nobel laureate in phys- 
ics. The President also referred to the canceled 
superconducting super collider project. Professor 
Hawking, who suffers from amyotrophic lateral 
sclerosis, also known as Lou Gehrig’s disease, 
spoke with the aid of a computerized voice syn- 
thesizer. This item was not received in time for 
publication in the appropriate issue. 


The President’s Radio Address 
March 7, 1998 


Good morning. Since I took office I’ve 
done everything in my power to protect our 
children from harm. We’ve worked to make 
their streets and their schools safer, to give 
them something positive to do after school 
and before their parents get home. We've 
worked to teach our children that drugs are 
dangerous, illegal, and wrong. This week we 
took a major step to protect our children, 
indeed all Americans, from the dangers of 
drunk driving by proposing bipartisan legisla- 
tion to lower the legal limit to .08 in every 
State. 

Today I want to talk to you about the his- 
toric opportunity we now have to protect our 
Nation’s children from an even more deadly 
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threat: smoking. Smoking kills more people 
every day than AIDS, alcohol, car accidents, 
murders, suicides, drugs, and fires combined. 
Nearly 90 percent of those smokers lit their 
first cigarette before they turned 18. 

Today, the epidemic of teen smoking is 
raging throughout our Nation as, one by one, 
our children are lured by multimillion dollar 
marketing schemes designed to do exactly 
that. Consider this: 3,000 children start to 
smoke every day illegally, and 1,000 of them 
will die sooner because of it. This is a national 
tragedy that every American should be 
honor-bound to help prevent. 

For more than 5 years we’ve worked to 
stop our children from smoking before they 
start, launching a nationwide campaign with 
the FDA to educate them about the dangers 
of smoking, to reduce their access to tobacco 
products, and to severely restrict tobacco 
companies from advertising to young people. 
But even this is not enough to fully protect 
our children. 

To put an end to the epidemic, Congress 
must act. Last fall I called on Congress to 
put aside politics and pass comprehensive bi- 
partisan legislation to reduce teen smoking 
by raising the price of cigarettes by up to 
a dollar and a half a pack over the next 10 
years, imposing strong penalties if the to- 
bacco industry keeps selling cigarettes to our 
children, affirming the FDA’s full authority 
to regulate tobacco, to prevent children’s ac- 
cess to tobacco products, and to restrict to- 
bacco ads aimed at young people, so that our 
children can’t fall prey to the deadly threat 
of tobacco. Now, we learned last month that 
if we do this, we'll cut teen smoking by al- 
most half over the next 5 years. That means 
if we act now, we have it in our power to 
stop 3 million children from smoking and to 
save a million lives as a result. 

Today there are as few as 70 working days 
left before this Congress adjourns. On every 
one of those days, 1,000 adults will die from 
smoking. On every one of those days, 3,000 
children will light their first cigarettes. On 
every one of those days, this Congress has 
the opportunity to stop it. 

Will this Congress be remembered for 
putting politics aside and protecting our chil- 
dren from tobacco or for letting the public 
health opportunity of a lifetime pass us by? 
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There will be no greater measure of your 
commitment to the health of our children 
or the future of our Nation. 

Thanks for listening. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:06 a.m. from 
the Oval Office at the White House. 


Statement on the Death of 
James B. McDougal 
March 8, 1998 


I am saddened to learn about Jim 
McDougal’s death today. I have good memo- 
ries of the years we worked together in Ar- 
kansas, and I extend my condolences to his 
family. 


Remarks to the American Medical 
Association National Leadership 
Conference 


March 9, 1998 


Thank you very much for that warm wel- 
come. And thank you, Dr. Wootton. He was 
giving his talk, and I was listening, and I was 
thinking: I agree with all that; there’s nothing 
left for me to say. If I knew a couple of funny 
stories, I could just tell them and leave and 
thank you for the opportunity. [Laughter] 

Dr. Dickey, congratulations on being the 
president-elect. Dr. Reardon, thank you for 
serving on the Advisory Commission on Con- 
sumer Protection and Quality. Dr. Smoak, 
thank you for telling me there’s nothing in- 
compatible between a doctor named 
“Smoke” and a campaign against tobacco. 
[Laughter] Dr. Jensen, ladies and gentlemen. 

I am honored to be here and to be working 
with the AMA on so many important fronts. 
We have, in the past, sometimes had honest 
differences on policy but have always agreed 
on our profound obligation to the health of 
our Nation’s families. We’re walking together 
in a step-by-step approach to health care re- 
form, expanding the promise of new medical 
technologies, extending health care opportu- 
nities to the most vulnerable Americans. 

Together we've helped Americans to keep 
their health coverage when they change jobs 
or someone in their families gets sick. And 
in last year’s balanced budget agreement we 
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helped to make sure that up to 5 million un- 
insured children will get the medical cov- 
erage they deserve and the help they need, 
with the biggest increase in health coverage 
for children since 1965. 

We have worked to increase medical re- 
search and to support greater efforts at pres- 
ervation and care for conditions from breast 
cancer to diabetes. Last year, in our balanced 
budget plan, the diabetes component was 
said by the American Diabetes Association 
to be the most important advance in the 
treatment and care of diabetes since the dis- 
covery of insulin. 

We found the right family doctor for 
America, Dr. David Satcher, our new Sur- 
geon General. Last month your voices were 
strong and united in support of his nomina- 
tion, and I thank you, and America’s families 
thank you. The lesson of these endeavors is 
that when we work together, we can get 
things done. 

This is a very great moment for America 
on the edge of a new century, a new millen- 
nium, and a completely new economy and 
new global society. We see dramatic changes 
in the way our people work and live and re- 
late to each other and the rest of the world. 
Our economy is the strongest it’s been in a 
generation. In 5 years, we have 15 million 
new jobs, the lowest unemployment rate in 
24 years, the lowest inflation rate in 30 years, 
the highest homeownership rate in the his- 
tory of the country. Our social problems are 
on the mend. Crime is at its lowest rate in 
24 years. The welfare rolls are the lowest in 
27 years. Teen pregnancy and out-of-wedlock 
births are declining. Our leadership is 
unrivaled around the world as we work for 
peace and freedom and security. 

Still, as I said in the State of the Union 
Address, these good times do not give us the 
opportunity to rest or withdraw. Instead, if 
we are wise, we will use this as a time to 
act and to build, to secure our prosperity and 
strengthen our future, first of all, by not 
spending this budget surplus we waited 30 
years for before it exists and putting Social 
Security first, saving Social Security for the 
21st century so that the baby boom genera- 
tion does not either bankrupt Social Security 
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or bankrupt their children and their retire- 
ment. That’s what we should do before we 
spend that surplus. 

This is a time to widen the circle of oppor- 
tunity. That’s what we’re doing with adding 
5 million children to the health care rolls. 
In spite of the fact that we have a 4.6 percent 
unemployment rate, there’s still neighbor- 
hoods, mostly in urban America, sometimes 
in rural America, where the recovery has not 
yet been felt. And our greatest opportunity 
to continue to grow the economy with low 
inflation is to bring the miracles of free enter- 
prise and high technology into these neigh- 
borhoods that have not yet felt them. 

We also have to look at our long-term chal- 
lenges. And I'll just mention two or three 
that go beyond health care but will affect you, 
your children, and your grandchildren. First, 
as the recent International Math and Science 
Test results for seniors showed, we may have 
the best system of college education in the 
world, and we have now opened the doors 
of college to everyone with tax credits and 
scholarships and work-study provisions and 
community service provisions, but no one se- 
riously believes we have the best system of 
elementary and secondary education in the 
world. And we must keep working to raise 
standards and increase accountability and in- 
crease performance until we do have the best 
system of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation in the world. 

Second, we have to recognize that what 
you do for a living, worry about people’s 
health, is going to increasingly be affected 
by global development. Global travel pat- 
terns have given us something called ‘ ‘airport 
malaria” now, a phenomenon no one ever 
knew about. And we have to recognize fur- 
thermore that a lot of what we deal with in 
health care will be affected by the overall 
condition of the environment. That’s why the 
issue of global climate change is so impor- 
tant. We have malaria now at higher altitudes 
than ever before recorded because of climate 
change. A lot of you are probably noticing 
as you hear from me that your allergies are 
a little worse in the springtime with El Nifio, 
even in Washington, when you don’t think 
it could ever be any worse than it is normally. 
So we have to deal with the climate change 
issue. 
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We have to deal with the problems of 
weapons of mass destruction. Even as we re- 
duce the nuclear threat, we see on the hori- 
zon the prospect that small-scale nuclear 
weapons or biological or chemical weapons 
in the hands of terrorists, drug traffickers, 
organized criminals, rogue states, could 
change the whole future of security for our 
children. We have to cooperate more with 
other countries for peace and prosperity 
around the world. 

In a few days, I’m going to Africa, and I 
will be the first sitting American President 
ever to visit the nations in Africa where I’m 
going to visit. But they're a big part of our 
future, economically, politically, and in terms 
of our shared concerns over health and envi- 
ronmental matters. 

Now, I'd like you to see the particular 
issues I want to discuss today in this larger 
context. Are we doing what we should be 
doing to prepare this country for a new cen- 
tury, to widen the circle of opportunity, to 
strengthen the bonds that unite us together, 
to reenforce our values, to make our freedom 
mean more in the future? All of these issues 
should be seen against that background. 

This is a moment of great promise, but 
it’s also a moment of great obligation. Every 
American decisionmaker, including all the 
Members of the Congress, but all the rest 
of us as well, must decide whether we believe 
that. Because when times are good, the easi- 
est thing to do is to relax, enjoy it, express 
relief. 

If anybody told me the day I took office 
as President that in 5 years the stock market 
would go from 3200 to 8500 and we'd have 
15 million new jobs and almost two-thirds 
of the American people would be in their 
own homes, and all the other things, I would 
have said, “maybe, but probably not.” Having 
achieved that, and having stepped on all the 
hot coals that were necessary to get from 
where we were then to where we are now, 
it is easy for people to say, “Well, let’s relax.” 
That would be a terrible mistake. That’s the 
number one message I have today. We have 
to move. Prosperity and confidence give us 
the freedom of movement that we have to 
seize. We have to move. This is not a time 
to sit still. It’s a time to bear down and go 
forward, and we need your help. 
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Now, there are fewer than 70—70—work- 
ing days left in Washington before Congress 
adjourns. Now, this is an election year, and 
the work schedule is always somewhat short- 
er in ar election year, and that’s understand- 
able. But it’s unusually limited this year. How 
will the 105th Congress go down in history? 
I want it to go down in history as a Congress 
that saved lives by passing the Patient’s Bill 
of Rights, by passing tough and sweeping to- 
bacco legislation, by passing the Research 
Fund for the 21st Century with its big in- 
crease in medical research, and extending 
health care coverage to those who presently 
are uninsured. That’s what I want this Con- 
gress to go down with. 

The next 70 days will tell the tale. Will 
this Congress go down in history as one that 
passed landmark legislation to save lives and 
strengthen America for the new century, or 
one that was dominated by partisan election 
year politics? 

The calendar tells us that this is an election 
year. That’s a good thing; we need one every 
now and then. [Laughter] Have the debates 
and have the discussion. But as I have told 
every Member of Congress in both parties 
with whom I have discussed this, no matter 
how much we get done this year there will 
still be things at the end of the year on which 
honorable people in both parties disagree, 
more than enough over which to have an 
honest, fruitful, meaty election. This election 
should not be allowed to obscure the fact 
that the American people want it to be not 
only an election year but a productive legisla- 
tive year for the health and welfare of our 
country and our future 

Dr. Wootton has already talked about the 
Patient’s Bill of Rights, but I want to say a 
few things about it. Because my mother was 
a nurse anesthetist, I grew up around doctors 
from the time I was a little boy. They were 
the first professional people that I ever knew. 
Most of them were the kind of people we'd 
aii like our children to grow up to be. They 
were hard-working, able, kind, caring people. 
Most doctors today are as well. But the world 
of medical practice is very different today 
than it was 40 years ago, when I first started 
looking at it though the eyes of a child— 
not altogether worse, of course. There are 
many things that are better. We have higher 
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life expectancy, the lowest infant mortality 
rate we've ever recorded, the highest rate of 
childhood immunization, dramatic advances 
in medicines and medical technologies and 
all kinds of treatments. 

We also have more than 160 million Amer- 
icans in managed care plans. And while there 
have been some problems with them, all of 
us have to be glad when health care costs 
don’t go up at 4 or 5 times the rate of infla- 
tion. 

Still, it’s often harder for you just to be 
doctors. When a doctor spends almost as 
much time with a bookkeeper as with a pa- 
tient, something is wrong. If you have to 
spend more time filling out forms than mak- 
ing rounds, something is wrong. And most 
important to me, when medical decisions are 
made by someone other than a doctor and 
something other than the best interests of 
the patient is the bottom line, then some- 
thing is wrong. I think we should have a sim- 
ple standard: traditional care or managed 
care, every American deserves quality care. 

We all have our stories, and yours are more 
firsthand and perhaps fresher than mine, but 
I never will forget reading a few weeks ago 
about a woman who worked in an 
oncologist’s office to verify insurance cov- 
erage and get authorizations for medical pro- 
cedures, who told us the story of a 12-year- 
old boy with a cancerous tumor in his leg. 
The doctor wanted to perform a procedure 
to save the boy’s leg, but the health plan said 
no. It seems that for that condition, the only 
approved procedure was amputation. And 
that was the only procedure the plan would 
pay for. The child’s parents appealed the de- 
cision, but they were turned down. They ap- 
pealed again and were turned down again. 
Only when the father’s employer weighed in 
did the health plan change its mind. By then, 
it was too late, the boy’s cancer had spread, 
and amputation was the only choice left. Of 
course, it was covered by the health plan. 

That is a choice no family should have to 
make. If the doctor had been able to do the 
right thing, the child would have been better 
off, and the system would have been better 
served. 

We have the best trained, best skilled doc- 
tors in the world, the best medical education, 
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the best medical technology. We're all get- 
ting a lot smarter than we used to be about 
prevention. The first thing your president 
said to me is, “I’m a cardiologist. Take this 
golf club, and stay in good shape.” [Laughter] 
We're getting better at it. But it is madness 
to strain at a gnat and swallow a camel. And 
it happens, over and over and over again. 

There are no fewer than 500 stories that 
could come up in this audience right now 
within a half an hour not all that different 
from the one I just told. That is what we 
seek to address. That’s what the Patient’s Bill 
of Rights is all about, to put medical decisions 
back into the hands of doctors and their pa- 
tients. I have already acted, as your president 
said, to ensure that Federal employees and 
their families, military personnel, veterans 
and their families, everyone on Medicare and 
Medicaid, altogether about a third of our 
people, are covered by the Patient's Bill of 
Rights. 

And across our Nation, State legislators 
and Governors, both Republican and Demo- 
cratic, are doing what they can. Forty-three 
States have enacted into law one or more 
of the basic provisions of the Patient’s Bill 
of Rights. But State laws and the patchwork 
of reforms can’t protect most Americans. At 
least 140 million of them are without basic 
protection. That’s why we need the Federal 
Patient's Bill of Rights with the full force of 
Federal law. 

The Hippocratic oath binds doctors, and 
I quote, “to follow that method of treatment 
which according to my ability and judgment 
I consider for the benefit of my patient.” 
That is your responsibility, and should be 
your patient's right: to know all the medical 
options, not just the cheapest; primary care 
when possible, specialists when necessary. 
That's why the Patient’s Bill of Rights lifts 
the gag order on our Nation’s doctors and 
allows patients to follow your best rec- 
ommendations by appealing unfair decisions 
by managed care accountants. 

Patients also should have a right to keep 
their medical records confidential. Doctors 
must feel free to write down the whole truth 
without it ending up on the Internet or in 
the hands of employers and marketing firms 
or increasing a patient’s insurance rates. 
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Again, the Hippocratic oath says, “all such 
shall be kept secret.” That’s why the Patient’s 
Bill of Rights safeguards the sanctity of the 
doctor-patient relationship. Patients have a 
right to emergency services wherever and 
whenever they need it. And when the EMT’s 
are wheeling a new arrival into the emer- 
gency room, the last thing you or the patient 
should have to worry about is the fine print 
on the health plan. 

Again I say, there are less than 70 days 
remaining in this legislative session, but there 
is broad bipartisan support in this Congress 
for this legislation. We have acted in our ad- 
ministration; states have acted; the AMA has 
acted. You must impress upon the Congress 
the urgency of passing this legislation. Be- 
lieve me, a majority of the Congress, a huge 
majority in both Houses and Members of 
both parties, are for this. It is just a question 
of mustering the will to get the job done and 
going through some of the very difficult 
issues around the edges that have to be re- 
solved. But there is utterly no reason not to 
do this this year. You can get it done if you 
work at it. 

The other great issue before the Congress 
in health care is, of course, tobacco. Now, 
you're right, Dr. Wootton, I did read “The 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion” special edition on tobacco. I read it all 
from start to finish. And it was a great service 
to me and to the American people, and | 
thank you very much for it. 

Again, you can argue about some of the 
fine print, but the big picture is clear: Every 
single day, even though it is illegal in every 
State in America, 3,000 kids start to smoke; 
1,000 of them will die earlier because of it. 
This amounts to a national epidemic and a 
national tragedy. You know as well as I do 
that more people die from smoking-related 
illnesses every year than from most other 
things that cause death in America put to- 
gether. As physicians, you also know that in 
the end, the only way that we have to deal 
with this today with absolute conviction is 
with preventive care: Don’t do it in the first 
place. 

Now, for more than 5 years, we have 
worked to stop our children from smoking 
before they start. We launched a nationwide 
campaign with the FDA to educate children 
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about the dangers of smoking, to reduce ac- 
cess of children to tobacco products, to put 
a stop to tobacco companies that spend mil- 
lions mass-marketing to our young people. 

Last fall I asked the Congress to pass com- 
prehensive, bipartisan legislation to reduce 
teen smoking by raising the price of ciga- 
rettes up to a dollar and a half a pack over 
the next several years, imposing strong pen- 
alties on tobacco companies that keep on ad- 
vertising to children, and giving the FDA full 
authority to regulate children’s access to to- 
bacco products. 

If we do this, we can cut teen smoking 
by almost half in 5 years. We can stop almost 
3 million children from taking that first drag. 
We can prevent almost one million pre- 
mature deaths. But again, the clock is ticking. 

And yes, there are lots of complicated 
issues. You know, because this is a five- or 
six-part package, there are several commit- 
tees and subcommittees involved. And be- 
cause there is some controversy around the 
edges about how much money should be 
raised how quickly from the tobacco tax and 
what it should be spent on, there are some 
difficult issues to be resolved. And yes, | 
know that there are only 70 days. But if we 
know that the lives of 1,000 children a day 
are at stake, how can we walk away from this 
legislative session without a solution to the 
tobacco issue? 

There are two other issues I'd like to men- 
tion to you. The first relates to Medicare 
This week—or, excuse me—last week, I at- 
tended the first meeting of the Bipartisan 
Medicare Commission appointed by the 
leaders of the House and the Senate and the 
White House to look for long-term reform 
for Medicare for the 2lst century. As you 
know, we have secured the Medicare Trust 
Fund for another decade with some very dif- 
ficult decisions. But there are a lot of unre- 
solved issues out there, and in some ways 
the complexity of the Medicare problem is 
greater than the complexity of the Social Se- 
curity problem. At least it has to be dealt 
with sooner in time. So I want to urge your 
support for the Medicare Commission and 
your involvement in it. 

I also have made a specific proposal with 
regard to Medicare that I believe should be 
passed this year without regard to the work 
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of the Medicare Commission, and I ask you 
to carefully review it, and I hope you'll sup- 
port it. It would give a vulnerable group of 
Americans, displaced workers 55 and over— 
people who either voluntarily take early re- 
tirement, and they’re promised health care, 
but the promise is broken, or people who 
are laid off, and they can’t find another job, 
and they lose their job-related health insur- 
ance—and other seniors, principally people 
who are married to folks who lose their old 
health insurance because they start being 
covered by Medicare, but they're not old 
enough to be on Medicare so they lose the 
family coverage, and they don’t have any- 
thing—it would take this group of Americans 
and give them the chance to buy into Medi- 
care at cost. 

The Congressional Budget Office just re- 
ported that the policy will cost even less and 
will benefit even more people than we in our 
administration had estimated, and agreed 
with us that it will have no burden whatever 
on the Medicare Trust Fund. It will not 
shorten the life of the Trust Fund, nor will 
it complicate in any way our attempts at the 
long-term reform of Medicare. We're talking 
about somewhere between three and four 
hundred thousand people that are just out 
there, that had health insurance and now 
don’t have any—at a particularly vulnerable 
time in their lives. So I hope you will support 
that. 

The second thing I'd like to ask for your 
support for involves a project that Hillary has 
worked very hard on to sort of leave some 
gifts for our country in the new millennium. 
The project motto is “Honoring our past and 
imagining our future.” Among other things, 
we’re working with the Congress to get the 
funds necessary to save, for example, the 
Star-Spangled Banner, which is in terrible 
shape. We need to spend, believe it or not, 
$13 million to restore the flag and to make 
sure that the 200 years of lighting don’t de- 
stroy the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights and 
to try to get every community in the country 
to find those things in each community which 
are most important to their history and save 
them. 

But we're also looking at the future. And 
perhaps the most important thing about the 
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future-oriented nature of this project is the 
Research Fund for the 21st Century, which 
has a huge increase in research for all forms 
of scientific research and development but 
especially have the largest increase in fund- 
ing for the NIH in history and doubling the 
funding for the National Cancer Institute. 

We are on the verge of unlocking a num- 
ber of medical mysteries, as you know. Last 
year, for example, we had the first sign of 
movement in the lower limbs of laboratory 
animals with severed spines. The human ge- 
nome project is proceeding at a rapid pace, 
with implications which still stagger the 
imagination. Again I say, we have the money 
to do this. We can do this within the balanced 
budget. And while there may not be time 
to resolve every issue I'd like to see resolved 
in this Congress, we should nail down now 
this Research Fund for the 2lst Century. 
There has been terrific support, in the Re- 
publican as well as in the Democratic cau- 
cuses. This has not been a partisan issue. It 
is just the question of getting the job done 
in the next 70 days. 

So while you're here, let me say again, a 
big part of building America for the 21st cen- 
tury is building a healthier America and 
building an America where people feel se- 
cure with the health care they have, and they 
feel it has integrity. We nee ed the Patient's 
Bill of Rights. We need action on the tobacco 
front. We need reform of Medicare long 
term. We need to help these people that are 
falling between the gaps because they're not 
old enough yet. And we need to continue 
in an intensified way our commitment to re- 
search. Let us take the benefit of our pros- 
perity and finally having a balanced budget 
and invest the kind of money in research that 
we know—we know—will ensure benefits 
beyond our wildest imagination. 

We can do all this in the next 70 days, 
but to do it we'll have to do it together. I 
need your help. Your patients need you help. 
Your country will be richly rewarded if you 
can persuade the Congress to act in these 
areas. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:58 a.m. in the 
ballroom at the Sheraton Washington Hotel. In 
his remarks, he referred to Dr. Percy Wootton, 
president, Dr. Nancy Dickey, president-elect, Dr 
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Thomas Reardon, chairman of the board, Dr. 
Randolph Smoak, vice chairman of the board, and 
Dr. Lynn E. Jensen, chief executive officer and 
interim vice president, American Medical Associa- 
tion. 


Remarks at Housatonic 
Community-Technical College 
in Bridgeport, Connecticut 
March 10, 1998 


Thank you very much. First of all, I think 
Pamela did a terrific job with her speech. 
And secondly, when Anthony stood up, I 
thought to myself, in a few years Congress- 
man Shays will be retiring, and I—({laugh- 
ter|—may be looking at his successor right 
there. He was great. [Laughter] I love it. Sen- 
ator Dodd, you might want to hire him as 
a consultant this year. [Laughter] 

Mr. Mayor, I’m delighted to be back in 
Bridgeport with you and Jennifer and the of- 
ficials of the city government. I thank Senator 
Dodd and Congressman Shays and Rep- 
resentatives Barbara Kennelly and Rose 
DeLauro for joining us today; Attorney Gen- 
eral Blumenthal, Treasurer Paul Sylvester, 
Speaker Ritter and members of the legisla- 
ture. 

Like Senator Dodd, I want to extend my 
condolences on behalf of Hillary and myself 
to the families of the victims of the shooting 
incident in Newington, and our prayers are 
with them. 

And like Senator Dodd, on a happier note, 
I want to congratulate Connecticut for get- 
ting both its teams into the NCAA. [Laugh- 
ter) So did Arkansas. [Laughter] Thank good- 
ness we don’t have a contest anytime soon. 
And what Senator Dodd didn’t say is that 
UCONN ’s men’s team is actually playing in 
Washington this week. And so I think you 
all should keep score and see which Mem- 
bers of your congressional delegation show 
up to root the home team on. [Laughter] 

I’m glad to be back in Bridgeport. I really 
like this community, and I have admired the 
courage with which the people here have 
struggled in the tough years and moved to 
move the community forward. I should tell 
you, whenever I come to a place you all no- 
tice that there are a few members of the 
press who come with me. [Laughter] And 
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sometimes it seems that we’re on opposite 
sides of the line, but you should know that 
one member of the press, Larry McQuillan, 
who works for Reuters New Service, and is 
actually the president of the White House 
Press Corps this year, is from Bridgeport. He 
will write a totally biased, favorable story— 
(laughter) about this wonderful college and 
child care program today, I can assure you. 

I want to thank President Wertz for show- 
ing me around the school and the unbeliev- 
able art collection here, which you should 
be very proud of. And I want to thank Marie 
Nulty for taking me through the wonderful 
preschool program. 

In the “Early Childhood Lab Schools Par- 
ent Handbook” there is the following quote: 
“A child is like a butterfly in the wind. Some 
can fly higher than others, but each one flies 
the best it can. Each one is special. Each 
one is different. Each one is beautiful.” After 
going through this child care center, it seems 
to me that that is a motto that every teacher 
I saw lived and worked by, and that every 
child I met was made to feel special every 
day. 

The reason I came here today is twofold: 
First of all, because of the extraordinary lead- 
ership for children and especially on the 
child care center issue—child care issue, of 
Senator Dodd, along with the Members of 
your House delegation who are here, who 
have been terrific on this issue; and second, 
because what I see here today is what I be- 
lieve every child in America needs, and it’s 
important that we graphically demonstrate to 
the country that with so many parents in the 
work force are going back to school, there 
is a crying unmet need which the mayor 
graphically and numerically demonstrated in 
his remarks just here in Bridgeport, all over 
the country for the kind of high quality child 
care that you offer here. 

Today we have to make a commitment to 
extend that option to every family in America 
that needs it. I want to talk about what we 
in the Federal Government can do on our 
own to improve child care at Federal centers, 
but most importantly, I want to talk about 
what Congress should do in the next 70 days 
to help every working family give their chil- 
dren the kind of child care we see here. 
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As has been said already, these are good 
times for America. We have 15 million new 
jobs, the lowest unemployment rate in 24 
years, the lowest inflation rate in 30 years, 
the highest homeownership rate in history, 
the lowest welfare rolls in 27 years, the lowest 
crime rate in 24 years. And I’m proud of it. 
These numbers only matter insofar as they 
reflect differences in the lives of ordinary 
Americans—a different life story that can be 
told. The reason I was proud to be intro- 
duced by Pamela Price is that she embodies 
the changing story of America over the last 
5 years, and that’s what we want for every 
American who’s willing to work for it. 

In last year’s historic balanced budget 
agreement we provided a child care tax credit 
of $500 per child for families; expanded 
health care coverage to 5 million more chil- 
dren in lower income working families who 
don’t have access to it now; and perhaps most 
important, have virtually opened the doors 
of college to all Americans. For example 
and you can compare it, what it means here 
at Housatonic—in the last years we have 
added 300,000 work-study slots, hundreds of 
thousands of more scholarships; we’ve made 
the interest on student loans tax deductible; 
100,000 young people have worked their way 
through college or earned money for college 
by serving in AmeriCorps in community serv- 
ice projects. You can now save for a college 
education in an IRA and withdraw from the 
IRA tax free if the money is used for a college 
education. But most important, now there is 
a $1,500 tax credit—that’s not a deduction, 
a credit—a reduction of your tax bill for the 
first 2 years of college, and a lifetime learning 
credit that is substantial, but not quite that 
large for junior and senior years, for job train- 
ing programs, for graduate schools. I think 
we can really say that insofar as community- 
based institutions like this are concerned, we 
have opened the doors of college to all Amer- 
icans who are willing to work for it. And that 
is a profoundly important achievement for 
our country. 

Senator Dodd talked about what the Fam- 
ily and Medical Leave Act means. The Amer- 
ican dream is now in reach for more and 
more families. And that is a very, very good 
thing. But as you heard Pamela say, what 
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made all this work for her as she was strug- 
gling to put her life on track was knowing 
that her child would be in a safe, healthy, 
positive child care environment. And if we 
really want to open the doors of opportunity 
to all Americans, we not only have to finish 
our agenda of bringing job opportunities and 
business opportunities into every neighbor- 
hood and every city like Bridgeport in Amer- 
ica, we have to make sure that if the jobs 
and the educational opportunities are open, 
the parents can actually go without having 
to worry that they're neglecting their chil- 
dren. 

We can never have a country that is fully 
successful if millions of people every day get 
up and look forward to a day in which they 
are terrified that they will have to make a 
choice between being a responsible parent 
and a good worker or a good student. If we 
have to choose, we lose. Society has no more 
important work than raising children. If ev- 
eryone did that successfully, I think we would 
all agree we'd have less than half the prob- 
lems we have today. 

On the other hand, this economic boom 
we celebrate was fueled by having nearly 
two-thirds of the American adults in the work 
force, the highest percentage of people in 
the work force in history. That’s how you get 
a low unemployment rate. Well, by defini- 
tion, a lot of those folks are parents with chil- 
dren who have to be supervised and nour- 
ished and supported and helped. 

So when you think about this child care 
issue, if you look at it the way I do, not just 
as President, but as a parent and as someone 
who's worked all his life, I say to myself, we 
cannot have a country that asks people to 
make a choice between succeeding at home 
and succeeding at work, and insofar as we 
have to choose, we lose. When we know we 
can succeed at home and at work because 
of an effective child care center, every Amer- 
ican wins. The country wins. We're stronger 
in the 21st century; our families are stronger; 
our economies are stronger; they reinforce 
each other. That’s really what this child care 
issue is all about. 

Now, we've worked hard on this for the 
last 5 years. We've helped a million more 
parents to pay—or the parents of a million 
more children to pay for child care. But obvi- 
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ously—remember the mayor's numbers for 
Bridgeport—there is a huge amount of work 
to be done here. And today we're releasing 
a report that confirms the overwhelming 
need still existing all across America. The re- 
port shows that States have come up with 
a lot of innovative ideas, and the Congress 
allocated $4 billion more to States for child 
care as a part of welfare reform. But even 
with all that, it is clear that the resources 
are simply not there yet to meet the needs 
of all the families in America. States have 
been forced to turn away literally thousands 
upon thousands of low-income families. 

In Connecticut, the State Child Care Bu- 
reau has to restrict its aid to families on wel- 
fare or teen parents in high school. They've 
actually stopped taking applications from 
families that are so-called “working poor” al- 
together. 

So here we are at a time of unprecedented 
prosperity, when people at the lower end of 
the income scale are finally beginning to get 
pay raises and have some security in their 
jobs, but we know they can’t afford quality 
child care without help. So here we are at 
a time, the best of times for our country, and 
yet we still have millions of people getting 
up every day going to work worrying about 
their children. We are forcing them to make 
choices that no family should have to make, 
that no country should tolerate, and that we 
will pay for down the road sooner or later. 
So what we want to do is pay for it now, 
the right way and have a good, positive envi- 
ronment. 

Now, let me say some of the things that 
I intend to do with the Federal child care 
centers. We care, the Federal Government 
cares in its child care centers for some 
215,000 children—quite a few. We want 
them to be a mode! for the Nation. Today 
I'm going to direct my Cabinet to do four 
things: 

First, to make all the centers fully accred- 
ited by the year 2000. Now, what does that 
mean, in terms of quality of facilities, training 
for workers and child-to-staff ratios? Today, 
believe it or not, 76 percent of our military 
child care centers are already accredited, but 
only 35 percent of our non-military centers 
are. We'll make both categories 100 percent 
in the next 700 days. 
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Second, we have to make sure that all the 
centers conduct thorough background checks 
on workers. In too many States there is no 
checking to see if the people we trust with 
our children are even trustworthy in the eyes 
of the law. Connecticut is one of the few 
States that actually does require a criminal 
background check of child care workers. 
Every State should do it, and the Federal 
Government should certainly do it. 

Third, we have to make sure that all Fed- 
eral workers know about all their child care 
benefits and options in the first place. 

And finally, we’re going to do more work 
with the private sector to make Federal child 
care better and more affordable. If we do 
all that, there will still be millions of kids 
out there and their parents who need help. 
In the balanced budget I have presented to 
Congress for this year, I’ve proposed a com- 
prehensive and responsible plan to strength- 
en child care. There will be other proposals 
to do the same thing. 

Now, Congress is only going to meet about 
70 more days this year. I know you say, 
“Well, it’s only March,” but anyway that’s— 
in Washington, Congress plans to only sit 
about 70 more days. Now, there is enormous 
support, I believe, among people in both par- 
ties in our country and, I believe, among peo- 
ple in both parties in the Congress for taking 
action on child care. I have a plan, and there 
are others which would double the number 
of children receiving child care subsidies, at 
a million or more new kids, give tax cuts to 
businesses which provide child care, expand 
child care tax credits to 3 million working 
families, and improve the standards of child 
care centers and provide more funds to 
train—adequately train—workers in child 
care centers. 

Now, we’re not talking about peanuts here. 
Let me tell you what we're talking about. The 
tax credits that we will offer, if Congress 
would pass them, would mean that a family 
of four living on up to $35,000 a year that 
has high child care bills would not pay any 
Federal income tax. That would be a terrific 
incentive to help working families afford 
quality child care. And for lower income 
working families who don’t owe any Federal 
income tax anyway, if we increase the block 
grant going to the States, it goes to subsidized 
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care for lower income working families, plus 
the money that we have given the States for 
people moving from welfare to work—we 
will be able to make a huge dent in this prob- 
lem. 

If Congress acts, we can make child care 
safer as well as more affordable. We can even 
give scholarships under our plan to talented 
caregivers to train more people. We also can 
expand after school programs to keep 
500,000 more kids, when they get a little 
older, off our streets and out of trouble after 
school. I think that’s very important. As I 
said, there are only 70 days left. There are 
always, with something this big, some con- 
troversy around the edges of the issue. But 
all these things can be resolved if the Con- 
gress will make up its mind to act. Because 
these 70 days of meetings where they can 
vote will be spread over most of the year. 
There’s still time for committee meetings, for 
staff to do their work, for all that kind of 
stuff to happen. We can do this. We do not 
need to wait another year just because this 
is an election year to pass this. We need to 
do this now. 

The other thing I want to say that’s related 
to this, is that Congress must pass com- 
prehensive tobacco legislation to reduce teen 
smoking and raise the price of cigarettes by 
up to a dollar and a half a pack, impose strong 
penalties on companies that continue to ad- 
vertise to children, and give the FDA full 
authority to regulate tobacco products and 
children’s access to them. The revenues we 
raise from the tobacco company would help 
to make a partial contribution to the child 
care plan that I have proposed as well. 

Again I say, there’s some controversy— 
there’s some issues that have to be resolved 
in this tobacco settlement, to get the legisla- 
tion. But I want to, again, graphically illus- 
trate—I just watched all those little kids in 
that room, those two rooms, these beautiful 
children—every single day, even though it is 
illegal in every State in America, 3,000 more 
children begin to smoke; 1,000 of those 3,000 
children will die sooner because of that deci- 
sion. Hardly anybody becomes a chronic, 
lifetime smoker who does not start in their 
teenage years. 

So I know there are only 70 days left, and 
I know this is a big bill. But I know that 
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there are Democrats and Republicans in sub- 
stantial numbers who want to do this. We 
should not let the calendar get in the way 
of the urgent need for action. We can pass 
the child care reforms, and we can fund 
them. And we can pass the tobacco legisla- 
tion, and we must. Just think about it: 1,000 
kids every day that wants—just like all these 
children did in here. Just think about it, every 
single day. There is no need to wait. There 
is no excuse for waiting. The time to act is 
now. 

I leave you with this thought. I’m glad you 
clapped when I said these are good times 
for America. And you ought to be proud of 
yourselves, because the whole country 
helped to create these good times. And the 
efforts that we make in different areas, from 
the economy to crime to welfare reform to 
early childhood to health and education, they 
all reinforce each other. But sometimes when 
times are good and people clap and they feel 
good, they relax. I tell you, when times are 
good but challenges are large and the future 
is coming at you like a fast train down a 
track—and that’s how the 21st century is 
coming at you, with things changing more 
rapidly than ever before—then an obligation 
is imposed to use the good times to act, not 
to relax. 

So I say to all of you, the Members of Con- 
gress who are here are ready to act, so give 
them all a pat on the back, but do everything 
you can to send a clear and unambiguous 
signal that you do not want the election year 
to be a relaxation year; you want it to be a 
legislating year for the children of this coun- 
try to make them stronger in the new cen- 
tury. After all, it’s only 700 days away. Let's 
spend 70 days to make sure that in 700 days 
we'll have the healthiest, strongest children 
in the history of our Nation. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Norte: The President spoke at 11:30 a.m. in the 
Performing Arts Building. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Pamela A. Price, a student with a child 
in the college’s child care program, who intro- 
duced the President, and her son, Anthony; Mayor 
Joseph P. Ganim of Bridgeport, and his wife, 
Jennifer; State Attorney General Richard 
Blumenthal; State Treasurer Paul Sylvester; 
Thomas D. Ritter, speaker, State House of Rep- 
resentatives; Janis M. Wertz, president, 
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Housatonic Community-Technical College; and 
Marie Nulty, director, Early Childhood Labora- 
tory School. The President also referred to an inci- 
dent on March 6, 1998, in Newington, CT, in 
which an employee of the State Lottery Commis- 
sion entered the commission’s headquarters and 
killed four officials and then turned the gun on 
himself. 


Memorandum on Steps To Improve 
Federally Sponsored Child Care 
March 10, 1998 


Memorandum for the Heads of Executive 
Departments and Agencies 

Subject: Steps to Improve Federally 
Sponsored Child Care 

Now more than ever, America’s working 
parents are struggling to balance their obliga- 
tions to be good workers—and their more 
important obligations to be good parents. By 
choice or by financial necessity, millions of 
Americans rely on child care to care for their 
children for part of each day. Parents deserve 
to know that their children are safe and nur- 
tured in child care. 

One of my highest priorities is to make 
child care better, safer, and more affordable. 
That is why my balanced budget includes the 
most significant investment in child care in 
our Nation’s history and proposes specific 
measures to improve child care quality. 

As a supplier of child care and as an em- 
ployer that must recruit and retain a strong 
workforce, the Federal Government should 
lead the way in improving child care. I am 
proud that our military has developed one 
of the finest child care delivery systems in 
the world, and that the Department of De- 
fense, at my request, is sharing its expertise 
with the public and private sectors. Still, we 
need to do more. The executive branch of 
the Federal Government has responsibility 
for over 1,000 child care centers—788 
through the military, 109 through the Gen- 
eral Services Administration, and 127 
through other Federal departments. In addi- 
tion, the military oversees nearly 10,000 pro- 
fessional family child care providers. In total, 
approximately 215,000 children are in our 
care. 

Today I am directing my Administration 
to take significant new steps to improve the 
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quality of Federally sponsored child care in 
the executive branch by (1) ensuring proper 
background checks of child care workers; (2) 
achieving 100 percent independent accredi- 
tation of all eligible centers; (3) exploring 
partnerships among Federal agencies and 
with the private sector to yoyo child care 
quality and affordability; and (4) ensuring 
that all Federal workers teh better in- 
formed of child care benefits and the options 
available to them. 

First, all child care workers in Federally 
sponsored centers should undergo thorough 
background checks to make sure that our 
children are safe. The vast majority of child 
care workers are caring people who have 
dedicated their lives to teaching and nurtur- 
ing children. But one tragedy in child care 
is too many, and criminal and civil back- 
ground checks are necessary to determine 
whether the people caring for our children 
are fit for this responsibility. The military al- 
ready has a model system to conduct back- 
ground checks of child care workers. | now 
want to guarantee that workers at all non- 
military, Federal child care facilities undergo 
such background checks in a thorough and 
timely fashion. 

I therefore direct the Administrator of 
General Services (“Administrator”) to report 
to me, within 90 days, with a plan to ensure 
complete and timely background checks, to 
the fullest extent possible, for all child care 
workers in nonmilitary, Federally sponsored 
child care settings. Agenci ies with oversight 
of nonmilitary child care settings will report 
to the Administrator within 60 days on this 
matter. 

Second, all Federally sponsored child care 
centers should receive nationally recognized, 
independent accreditation as soon as they are 
eligible to do so. Currently, only 76 percent 
of military centers, and 35 percent of other 
Federally sponsored centers, are accredited. 
By the year 2000, 100 percent should be ac- 
credited. I therefore direct the Secretary of 
Defense and the Administrator to provide 
me, within 90 days, with a plan to ensure, 
to the fullest extent possible, independent, 
nationally recognized accreditation of all eli- 
gible, Federally sponsored child care by the 
year 2000. Agencies with oversight of non- 
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military child care settings shall report to the 
Administrator within 60 days on this matter. 

Third, partnerships among Federal agen- 
cies and with the private sector are an in- 
creasingly important way to maximize exist- 
ing resources and improve child care. I there- 
fore direct the Administrator to work with 
the heads of all Federal departments and 
agencies to explore opportunities for collabo- 
ration both within Government and with the 
private sector to improve child care quality 
and affordability in Federally sponsored set- 
tings. 

Finally, employers have a responsibility to 
make sure that their workers are better in- 
formed on child care and the options avail- 
able to them at the national, State, and local 
levels. I therefore direct the Director of the 
Office of Personnel Management (“Direc- 
tor”) to ensure that, to the fullest extent pos- 
sible, all Federal workers receive full infor- 
mation about child care benefits available to 
them on the Federal, State, and local levels, 
including information on resource and refer- 
ral networks, available tax credits such as the 
Child and Dependent Care Tax Credit and 
Child Tax Credit, as well as public subsidies. 
The Director shall also host a nationwide 
summit designed to showcase model public 
and private sector solutions to child care 
needs. 


William J. Clinton 


Remarks at a Democratic Business 
Council Luncheon in Westport, 
Connecticut 

March 10, 1998 


Thank you very much. Bob and Yvette and 
all the others, all of you who are here, I can’t 
thank you enough for coming and for your 
support. Mayor Farrell, I’m glad to be in 
Westport. Mayor Ganim, I enjoyed our visit 
in Bridgeport. Governor Romer and Len 
Barrack and Fran Katz, thank you for all the 
work you do for the Democratic Party. And 
Barbara Kennelly, thank you for having the 
courage to run for Governor. I want you to 
win. I'll do what I can to help you, and cer- 
tainly you deserve it. 

I'd also like to say to all of you, I remember 
that night in 1991 when I came to Westport 
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the first time. My name recognition was less 
than 50 percent among the people in the 
room to meet me that night. [Laughter] You 
know how those things start—I mean, more 
than half the people showed up because 
somebody they knew asked them to, and they 
couldn't think of a convenient excuse to get 
out of it. [Laughter] So I do remember. 

When I announced for President I was 
running fifth in New Hampshire. My mother 
was the only person I knew who thought I 
was going to win. [Laughter] So it has been 
a long road since I first came here as a can- 
didate to Westport. I can’t imagine why only 
George Washington and Franklin Roosevelt 
have been here, however. The others must 
not have known what they were missing. 

I feel a great deal of debt to the people 
of Connecticut. Connecticut voted for Al 
Gore and me twice and by a much bigger 
margin in ’96 even than in "92. The people 
of Connecticut have supported the efforts of 
the last 5 years, and I believe now support 
the agenda for the 21st century that I out- 
lined in the State of the Union speech. 

I know you've all heard a lot of political 
speeches, but we’re here at a Democratic 
Party event, so I will give you a very brief 
one. If you had to go home today when you 
left here and someone asked you, “why did 
you go to that lunch,” you aon’t have the 
excuse that you might have had in December 
of 91. You knew exactly what you were doing 
when you showed up. Why did you come 
here? Why do you belong to our party? Why 
do you support it? 

I have spent a lot of time thinking about 
my mission as President. I think about it 
every day. What do I want? I want our coun- 
try to go into the 21st century with the Amer- 
ican dream alive for every person who will 
work for it, with our leadership in the world 
for peace and freedom and prosperity un- 
questioned, and with our country coming to- 
gether as one great community across all the 
lines that divide us. That’s what I want. That’s 
what J’ve wanted every day since I first took 
the oath of office, and that is what I have 
worked for. 

What is being a member of my political 
party got to do with that? Even though I have 
often enjoyed, both as Governor and as Presi- 
dent, working with Republicans, sometimes 
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more, apparently, than they wanted to enjoy 
working with me—{laughter|—and I believe 
that our country’s greatest causes go beyond 
party and that we ought to be able to find 
common ground. It is a good thing, too, that 
we have generally had over the last 220 years 
two different political groups. They gave us 
stability and honest, helpful debate and the 
ability to come together in principled com- 
promise. 

So why are you here, and why are you a 
Democrat? And does it really have anything 
to do with Thomas Jefferson and Andrew 
Jackson? And if George Washington were 
alive today what would he be? The Federal- 
ists are long gone; the Whigs are long gone. 
You know, we had virtually a one-party sys- 
tem—Thomas Jefferson was such a good pol- 
itician that after he became President, in 
order for John Quincy Adams to get elected 
President, after following Madison and Mon- 
roe, Quincy Adams virtually had to become 
a member of Jefferson’s party even though 
Jefferson had beat his daddy for reelection— 
just to get elected. 

Does any of that have anything to do with 
where we are today? I spent a lot of time 
in 1997 reading the history of America from, 
let’s say, Andrew Jackson to Abraham Lin- 
coln. I’m reading a great biography of Daniel 
Webster right now. I recommend it to you. 
And then reading the history of America 
from after Abraham Lincoln to Theodore 
Roosevelt, because most people don’t know 
much about it. 

And what I basically concluded is this: At 
every important time, from the founding of 
the country through the Civil War through 
the growth of the industrial revolution 
through the Depression and World War II 
and the cold war, at every time there have 
always been three great questions—always— 
that defined America. Start with the Declara- 
tion of Independence: We pledge our lives, 
our fortunes, our sacred honor to the propo- 
sition that all people are created equal and 
entitled to liberty; entitled to the pursuit of 
happiness—not the guarantee but the pur- 
suit—and to form a more perfect Union. 
That’s the whole story of America, every 
time: What can we do to widen the circle 
of opportunity, deepen the meaning of free- 
dom, strengthen the bonds of our Union? 
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I’m ashamed to tell you that more or less 
from the time of Martin Van Buren until way 
after Abraham Lincoln became President, 
our party did not carry those elements most 
strongly; the Republicans did. But from the 
time Theodore Roosevelt handed the pro- 
gressive mantle in this country over to Wood- 
row Wilson, or—throughout the 20th cen- 
tury, and then going back to our roots in the 
beginning, I think you can honestly say that 
the Democratic Party may not have always 
been right on every issue, but we were alw: ays 
on the right side of history. We were for wid- 
ening the circle of opportunity, deepening 
the meaning of our freedom, strengthening 
the bonds of our Union. 

That’s what we need to be thinking about 
today. Why? Well, look ahead to the 21st 
century. We have a strong economy; some 
people want to give away the surplus now. 
I say, no, let’s fix Social Security because 
when the baby boomers retire, we don’t want 
to bankrupt the country or bankrupt our kids 
to take care of us. That’s what we represent. 

We have a very successful economy, but 
there’s still neighborhoods and people who 
haven't participated in it. That’s why we have 
to be the party of economic empowerment 
in devastated areas and higher standards in 
education for all. We have an increasingly 
diverse society. That’s why we have to be the 
party for genuine racial harmony and 
strength out of our diversity. We have new 
challenges abroad, and we have to be the 
party working for peace and security from 
the Middle East to Northern Ireland against 
weapons of mass destruction. That’s what we 
represent. But when you go back to the be- 
ginning, you'll see that’s what we've always 
represented. 

Go home today and see if you can write 
down in two sentences why you came here. 
And if you can, then you can come again, 
and you "Il want to. 

This country is going through a lot of great 
changes, but where we need tc come out will 

require the leadership of people who hon- 
estly believe we have a permanent mission 
to widen the circle of opportunity, deepen 
the meaning of freedom, and strengthen the 
bonds of our human Union. 

Thank you. God bless you. 
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NoTE: The President spoke at 1:55 p.m. in the 
dining room at the Inn at National Hall. In his 
remarks, he referred to luncheon hosts Bob and 
Yvette Rose; Westport First Selectman Diane 
Goss Farrell; Gov. Roy Romer of Colorado, gen- 
eral chair, Len Barrack, national finance chair, and 
Fran Katz, national finance director, Democratic 
National Committee; and Representative Barbara 
B. Kennelly, candidate for Governor of Connecti- 
cut. 


Executive Order 13077—Further 
Amendment to Executive Order 
13010, Critical Infrastructure 
Protection 


March 10, 1998 


By the authority vested in me as President 
by the Constitution and the laws of the 
United States of America, and in order to 
provide for the review of the report by the 
President’s Commission on Critical Infra- 
structure Protection, and appropriate imple- 
mentation, it is hereby ordered that Execu- 
tive Order 13010, as amended, is further 
amended as follows: 

Section 6. Section 6(f), as amended, shall 
be further amended by deleting “March 15, 
1998” and inserting “September 30, 1998” 
in lieu thereof. 

Section 7. Section 7(a) shall be amended 
by deleting “March 15, 1998” and inserting 
“September 30, 1998” in lieu thereof. 


William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
March 10, 1998 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
10:52 a.m., March 11, 1998] 


NoTE: This Executive order was published in the 
Federal Register on March 12. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting a Report on Alaska’s 
Mineral Resources 


March 10, 1998 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith the 1996 Annual Re- 
port on Alaska’s Mineral Resources, as re- 
quired by section 1011 of the Alaska National 
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Interest Lands Conservation Act (Public Law 
96-487; 16 U.S.C. 3151). This report con- 
tains pertinent public information relating to 
minerals in Alaska gathered by the U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey, the U.S. Bureau of Mines, and 
other Federal agencies. 

William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
March 10, 1998. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting a Report on Federal 
Agency Climate Change Programs 
and Activities 

March 10, 1998 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with section 580 of the For- 
eign Operations, Export Financing, and Re- 
lated Agencies Appropriations Act, 1998, I 
herewith provide an account of all Federal 
agency climate change programs and activi- 
ties. 

These activities include both domestic and 
international programs and activities directly 
related to climate change. 

William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
March 10, 1998. 


Remarks at a Democratic Business 
Council Dinner in Cincinnati, Ohio 
March 10, 1998 


The President. Thank you. Ladies and 
gentlemen, you can all tell I’m a little hoarse 
tonight, and I don’t know if I can shout over 
the machine back there, but I'll do my best. 


[At this point, dinner host Stanley M. Chesley 
asked that a heater be turned off. | 


The President. Well, if you all start to turn 
blue—{laughter|—I promise to end the talk. 
I don’t know if you can turn it off or not. 
But let me say first to Stan, thank you for 
having me here; thank you for having all of 
us here in your beautiful home, in this mod- 
est little tent. [Laughter] You know, it re- 
minds me of the ones I used to camp out 
in when I was a Scout. [Laughter] Pitch a 
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little tent; get in your sleeping bag. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Thank you, Dick Lawrence, and all the 
other cohosts. Thank you, Governor Romer, 
for your passion and your commitment and 
your wonderful remarks. I think Len Barrack 
is here, too, our new national finance chair 
of the Democratic Party—thank you. I want 
to thank Mary Boyle and Lee Fisher and 
Roxanne Qualls for running for public office. 
It’s not so easy to do these days. They tell 
me I’m sort of impervious now. [Laughter] 
I'd also like to acknowledge a candidate for 
the Congress just across the State border in 
Kentucky, Ken Lucus, who is here. Ken, 
stand up. [Applause] Thank you for running. 
These are two of the people that, when they 
win, will give us a net gain of four seats, be- 
cause we expect to change from Republican 
to Democrat in their seats. And we thank 
them. I want to thank David Leland for lead- 
ing the Ohio Democratic Party. 

And again, let me say to all of you, your 
presence here, your support, means a lot to 
me. The people of Ohio have been very good 
to Al Gore and Bi!l Clinton. We won here 
in 1992, and when I won the primary, it put 
me over the top. At the Democratic Conven- 
tion in New York, the votes of Ohio put me 
over the top. On election night in November 
in 92, when they announced Ohio, they said 
Governor Clinton had enough electoral votes 
to be President. Then, in 1996, our victory 
margin here was more than 4 times what it 
had beer. in 1992. So for all of you who are 
from Ohio, I thank you so very much. 

For those of you who come from other 
States, I thank you for the effort you made 
to come here. We've got a lot of people here 
from Louisiana, my neighboring State. They 
gave me a huge victory this last time, and 
I’m very grateful to them for that, and elect- 
ed another Democratic Senator. 

I want to give a little bit of a different 
talk tonight to kind of play off something 
Governor Romer said. I presume that most 
of you heard my State of the Union Address, 
so just imagine that I just said it to you 
again—that’s what I want to do—all the de- 
tails. What I want you to think about is the 
big picture for our country and then where 
you fit in and why you're here. 
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When I became President it was apparent 
to me that we were going through a period 
of not only dramatic change in how we work 
and live and relate to each other and the rest 
of the world but that it was change that was 
so different it was almost impossible to com- 
prehend the full dimensions of it and that 
Washington was essentially paralyzed by an 
antiquated view of Government that only 
worked for people that were playing power 
games in Washington. And, in all candor, 
those who were telling us about it I think 
kind of liked the way it worked, because it 
was easy to explain: Democrats never met 
a program they didn’t like, and Republicans 
thought Government was the source of all 
evil. And so they fought. 

Now, for those of us who live out here 
in the real world, like Mayor Qualls, for ex- 
ample, I didn’t know many Republicans who 
felt that way, and I didn’t know any Demo- 
crats who felt that way, and I didn’t know 
any real people who thought } you could run 
a country that way. And if we tried to run 
any organization, from our families to our 
businesses to our local governments, by 
spending all of our time maneuvering for 
power and personal destruction of our oppo- 
nent and wondering about how we would 
look in the paper tomorrow morning instead 
of what we would do for our children and 
grandchildren, our families, our commu- 
nities, and our businesses would all break 
down. And so I basically asked the people 
to give me a chance to serve in "92 to try 
to build a country for the 21st century, to 
try to imagine what we wanted America to 
look like, take account of all these changes, 
and then figure out what the role of the Gov- 
ernment ought to be and what kind of Gov- 
ernment it would take to achieve that mis- 
sion. That is simply all we've tried to do. And 
I tried to get good people together, and I 
suggested we show up for work every day 
and good things would happen. And that’s 
what has happened. 

Now you don’t hear people engaging in 
this old “Government is the salvation; Gov- 
ernment is the enemy” argument. We know 
that the role of Government is to give people 
the tools they need to make the most of their 
own lives, to create the conditions in which 
they can succeed, to provide for the security 
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of our people, and to do what we can to be 
a catalyst for ideas in the future. 

Your Government now is the smallest it’s 
been since John Kennedy, but it is a far more 
progressive Government than it was 6 years 
ago. And I’m proud of what’s been done. I’m 
glad that we are going to have the first bal- 
anced budget in 30 years, that we have the 
lowest unemployment rate in 24 years, and 
the lowest inflation rate in 30 years, and the 
highest homeownership in history, the lowest 
welfare roles in 27 years, and the lowest 
crime rate in 24 years, and 15 million more 
Americans have jobs. I am very proud of all 
that. But what I want to say to you is the 
American people did that in no small meas- 
ure because we did things in Washington that 
made sense and sort of acted as a catalyst 
to make it possible. 

What we need to do now is to take these 
good times and to imagine the future we 
want for our children and then go build it 
and recognize that we’re living in a time 
where knowledge is doubling every 5 years— 
literally, every 5 years. Medical discoveries 
at NIH that used to take 9 years, now be- 
cause of the human genome project can be 
done in a matter of 9 days. Just in the health 
field alone, when we finish mapping the 
human gene and complete the kinds of things 
that are going on now with nerve transfers, 
it is conceivable that we will be able to solve 
health care problems that were once thought 
completely fatal. It is conceivable, if the rest 
of us will do our part, that we'll be able to 
get genetic maps that will enable us, if we 
have the discipline, to prevent all kinds of 
diseases and problems and the conditions we 
used to worry about. It is conceivable that 
people who have had their spinal cords sev- 
ered will walk again. It has already happened 
in laboratory animals with their spinal cord 
severed; it had movement in their lower 
limbs. 

If you look at the environment, where I’m 
very worried about the problems of global 
warming, we now know that we have the 
technology to reduce pollution and grow the 
economy to a greater degree than ever be- 
fore. Our ability to do that depends, in my 
view, on two things. We've got to be commit- 
ted to modernizing relentlessly the Govern- 
ment to do what works; and second, and far 
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more important, we've got to be committed 
to being faithful to the things that got us 
started as a country in the first place. 

You want to make peace in the Middle 
East, in Northern Ireland, fight the weapons 
of mass destruction, stand up against chemi- 
cal and biological weapons, create an envi- 
ronment of global prosperity? You want to 


figure out how to make one America out of 


an evermore diverse country? A school dis- 
trict across the river from me in Virginia has 
people, kids from 180 different countries, 
speaking 100 different languages in one 
school district. You want to figure out how 
to give us the best system of education in 
the world? Every body knows we've got the 
best system of colles ge in the wold: now 
we've opened the yl to everybody. No- 
body thinks we’ve got the best system of ele- 
mentary and secondary education in the 
world. You name an American problem; | 
argue you not only have to be modern in 
your thinking and willing to change, you've 


got to be faithful to how we got started. Roy 
talked about it in referencing Selma. 


Why did you come here tonight? Because 
we've got a good economy and I have high 
numbers, or because you believe in the prin- 
ciples that got us here? I hope the answer 
is the latter. I hope the answer is the latter. 

We've got a huge agenda. I mean, we're 
trying to finally pass comprehensive legisla- 
tion to resolve the tobacco issue. We're trying 
to pass a Patient's Bill of Rights. We're trying 
to pass a bill that will lower class sizes in 
the first three grades of elementary school 
to 18 and help 5,000 schools be built or ren- 
ovated. We've got a thousand things to do. 

Let me just talk to you about three big 
things. How did this country get started? All 
these people came over here because they 
hated arbitrary power—unlimited, arbitrary 
power. And they said, “We believe freedom 
works better.” Freedom to do two things: 
freedom to pursue happiness and freedom 
to get together to form a more perfect 
Union—freedom, opportunity, union. If you 
look at the whole history of America, look 
at Abraham Lincoln, what was he about? 
Freedom, Union and, oh, by the way, he 
signed the Morrill Land Grant Act, which 
is the greatest thing that ever happened to 
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higher education, built all the State univer- 
sities in America. 

Theodore Roosevelt—from Abraham Lin- 
coln through Theodore Roosevelt, I hate to 
admit it, the Republican Party represented, 
more than we did, opportunity, freedom, and 
union. But from Woodrow Wilson through 
every single Democratic President down to 
the present day, the Democratic Party may 
not have been right on every issue, but we 
have been on the right side of history. It has 
been our party that has consistently stood for 
widening the circle of opportunity, deepen- 
ing the meaning of America’s freedom, and 
bringing this country together and the world 
together around a union of civilized people, 
based on civilized principles. 

That’s why I’m here. That’s why I hope 
you're here. That is what is going to take us 
into the 21st century, and that is why these 
people should be elected to the offices they 
seek in Ohio and Kentucky. That’s why I 
hope you're here tonight. 

You ought to try this every now and then— 
you made a significant investment to come 
here tonight, and I’m going to hush now be- 
fore you get pneumonia and sound worse 
than I do. [Laughter] But every now and 
then, you ought to do what I do every day; 
every day since I have been your President 
I have asked myself, what do I want my coun- 
try to look like when we start the new millen- 
nium? What do I want my country to be like 
when my daughter has children her age? And 
for the last several months, as I have read 
more and more of the history of our country 
in periods where Americans don’t know 
much about it, and before the Civil War and 
after the Civil War, for example, I have asked 
myself, why, really, am I a Democrat? Why 
do I belong to this party? Why am I proud 
to be here? It’s more than my granddaddy 
remembering that Franklin Roosevelt cared 
about him. It’s because of what we stand for 
and what we stand for is what got us started, 
what has carried us through, and what will 
make the next century another American 
Century. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:24 p.m. at a pri- 
vate residence. In his remarks, he referred to at- 
torney and dinner cchost Richard D. Lawrence; 
Len Barrack, national finance chair, Democratic 
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National Committee; Mary Boyle, Ohio candidate 
for U.S. Senate; Lee Fisher, candidate for Gov- 
ernor of Ohio; Mayor Roxanne Qualls of Cin- 
cinnati, candidate for Ohio’s First Congressional 
District; Ken Lucus, candidate for Kentucky's 
Fourth Congressional District; and David Leland, 
chairman, Ohio Democratic Party 


Memorandum on Most-Favored- 
Nation Status for Vietnam 
March 9, 1998 


Presidential Determination No. 98—17 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State 


Subject: Presidential Determination on 
Section 402(c)(2)(A) of the Trade Act of 
1974—Vietnam 


Pursuant to section 402(c)(2)(A) of the 
Trade Act of 1974 (Public Law 93-618, Janu- 
ary 3, 1975; 88 Stat. 1978, 19 U.S.C. 
2432(c)(2)(A)) as amended (the “Act”), I de- 
termine that a waiver by Executive order of 
the application of subsections (a) and (b) of 
section 402 of the Act with respect to Viet- 
nam will substantially promote the objectives 
of section 402. 

You are authorized and directed to publish 
this determination in the Federal Register. 


William J. Clinton 


NOTE: This memorandum was released by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on March 11. 


Memorandum on Most-Favored- 
Nation Status for Vietnam 
March 9, 1998 


Presidential Determination No. 98-18 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State 


Subject: Presidential Determination Under 
Subsection 2(b)(2)(D) of the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945, as Amended—Vietnam 


Pursuant to subsection 2(b)(2)(D) of the 
Export-Import Bank Act of 1945, as amend- 
ed, I determine that it is in the national inter- 
est for the Export-Import Bank of the United 
States to guarantee, insure, extend credit, 
and participate in the extension of credit in 
connection with the purchase or lease of any 
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product or service by, for use in, or for sale 
or lease to Vietnam. 

You are authorized and directed to report 
this determination to the Congress and pub- 
lish it in the Federal Register. 


William J. Clinton 


NOTE: This memorandum was released by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on March 11. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting a Waiver on Most- 
Favored-Nation Status for Vietnam 
March 9, 1998 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to section 402(c)(2)(A) of the 
Trade Act of 1974, as amended (the “Act”), 
I have determined that a waiver of the appli- 
cation of subsections 402(a) and (b) with re- 
spect to Vietnam will substantially promote 
the objectives of section 402. A copy of that 
determination is attached. I also have re- 
ceived assurances with respect to the emigra- 
tion practices of Vietnam required by section 
402(c)(2)(B) of the Act. This message con- 
stitutes the report to the Congress required 
by section 402(c)(2). 

Pursuant to subsection 402(c)(2) of the 
Act, I shall issue an Executive order waiving 
the application of subsections (a) and (b) of 
section 402 of the Act with respect to Viet- 
nam. 

William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
March 9, 1998. 


NOTE: This message was released by the Office 
of the Press Secretary on March 11. 


Remarks Prior to Discussions With 
United Nations Secretary-General 
Kofi Annan and an Exchange With 
Reporters 


March 11, 1998 


Secretary-General’s Agreement With Iraq 


President Clinton. Let me begin by say- 
ing that I’m delighted that the Secretary- 
General is here. We share a strong commit- 
ment to curtailing the threat of weapons of 
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mass destruction in general and to continuing 
the work in Iraq. And again let me say how 
pleased I am at the agreement that he 
worked out with Iraq to continue the inspec- 
tions, as well as the access which has been 
provided to the UNSCOM inspectors which 
was previously denied. All that is encourag- 
ing. 

Now, I think we have to remain vigilant. 
The last 6 days is not the same as the next 
6 months, but it’s all very hopeful. And the 
Secretary-General deserves a lot of apprecia- 
tion from the United States and from all 
Americans for the work that has been done. 

Q. Mr. President, are you both on the 
same wavelength in terms of what would 
happen if there is a breach in the agreement 
in the aftermath of that implementation? We 
understand there’s some little friction. 

President Clinton. Well 

Secretary-General Annan. Between the 
President and me, or the President and 
someone else? 

Q. Between the President and you. 

Secretary-General Annan. | see. Okay. 

President Clinton. Well, over the week- 
end the Secretary-General said he thought 
that under the resolution there would have 
to be some consultations before any military 
force could be taken or used. We believe that 
the resolution gives us the authority to take 
whatever actions are necessary. But of 
course, we would consult. It would be un- 
thinkable that we wouldn’t do that. We do 
that all the time anyway. I spent an awful 
lot of time on the telephone with large num- 
bers of world leaders in the last several weeks 
as this difficulty has unfolded, and so I’m not 
sure there is a conflict between our positions. 

Q. What do you think, Mr. Secretary-Gen- 
eral? 

Secretary-General Annan. | think what 
the President has said is exactly what I said 
on television on Sunday. And not only was 
the President himself informed, as you will 
recall, Mrs.—the Secretary of State Albright 
consulted Council members, Ambassador 
Richardson, Secretary of Defense Cohen— 
and so there was consultation even this time 
around. So the consultation is an ongoing 
process and part of the way we do business 
in the international community. And I agree 
with what the President has said. 
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Q. Mr. President, what do you think about 
Senator Lott’s criticism that this agreement 
is a sellout? 

President Clinton. | just don’t believe it 
is. The agreement on its own terms is clearly 
not a sellout. The agreement on its own 
terms preserves the integrity of the 
UNSCOM inspections. It does add some dip- 
lomats to the inspection process in the Presi- 
dential sites, but if the agreement is complied 
with—and again, I think the Secretary-Gen- 
eral did a good job working through these 
issues over the weekend—then we will be 
able to do what the United States has always 
wanted, which is to complete the inspection 
process. 

Again, let me say—I know I don’t need 
to beat this dead horse, but I think it’s worth 
repeating one more time. I see this issue with 
Iraq in the larger context of the threat I be- 
lieve will be presented to the world for the 
next few decades from biological and chemi- 
cal and perhaps even, God forbid, small-scale 
nuclear weapons—a different sort of weap- 
ons of mass destruction threat than we have 
faced in the past. And world leaders simply 
have to come to grips with the potential that 
is out there for organized groups—not just 
nations but terrorist groups, narcotraffickers, 
international criminals—to make and deploy 
such weapons for their own purposes, so that 
this is very important on its own merits. But 
it’s also very important as the first of what 
I believe will have to be a many, many year 
effort by all peace-loving people to deal with 
this issue. 


Independent Counsel’s Investigation 


Q. Mr. President, how would you feel 
about testifying or talking to the grand jury 
and in some way giving your side of the story 
in the ongoing controversy? 

President Clinton. Well, you know I’m 
not going to talk about that today. I can’t. 
I've got to do the work that the people of 
this country hired me to do, so I can’t—I’m 
not going to discuss that. 

Q. Sir, with your pledge to cooperate fully, 
as you mentioned when this story first 
broke 

Secretary-General Annan. | wish you 
would concentrate on my issues. 
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President Clinton. | just don’t have any- 
thing else to say about it. 


Tobacco Legislation and Kosovo 
Sir, are you going to embrace the 
Conrad bill for tobacco, sir? 

President Clinton. Let me say—I'd like 
to answer that question and then, if I could, 
I'd like to make one comment about Kosovo 
before you leave. 

I have said that the Conrad bill embraces 
the principles that I feel strongly about. I 
haven't reviewed all of its provisions, and I’m 
not sure exactly what it does, for example, 
on the tobacco farmer issue, but in general 
I think Senator Conrad has put out a very 
good bill. And what I hope will happen is 
that either his bill will attract bipartisan sup- 
port or that it will lead to a bipartisan bill 
reflecting the principles that I’ve outlined in 
the tobacco settlement—for the tobacco set- 
tlement. 

I personally believe, even though there are 
now less than 70 scheduled work days left 
in this year, that Congress ought to have no 
higher priority than to get this done. We 
need to do this and get this behind us. There 
are a thousand lives a day on the line. We 
do not need to wait until next year. 

Let me just make one comment if I might 
about Kosovo, because the Secretary of State 
has just returned from an arduous trip. The 
United States and I condemn in the strongest 
possible terms excessive violence that has led 
to the death of innocent civilians there. We 
believe the cause of it is the inadequate re- 
sponse by the Serbian Government to the 
legitimate concerns of the Albanian minority 
in Serbia, but majority in Kosovo. 

I believe that the decision that the Sec- 
retary and other world leaders reached in the 
last few days, the reimposition of the sanc- 
tions, and the strong statements that were 
made coming out of the Contact Group, and 
the unity of the countries gives us some hope 
that we can resolve this. But this is a matter 
of great concern to me; I know it’s of great 
concern to the Secretary-General. We do not 
want the Balkans to have more pictures like 
we've seen in the last few days, so reminis- 
cent of what Bosnia endured. And I just want 
to make it absolutely clear that to me it’s a 
very serious issue. 
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Secretary-General Annan. | agree. 

Q. [Inaudible|—consider military action, 
sir, as your Secretary of State has said in the 
past, and others? 

President Clinton. We believe that no 
option should be ruled in or out now. But 
the Secretary of State, along with all of her 
colleagues—and there’s been remarkable 
unanimity on this—they’ve taken a position 
that gives us a chance to avoid further blood- 
shed by all parties under all conditions. 
That’s what I want. 

Q. Have you 
Milosevic? 

President Clinton. Not directly, I have 
not. 


been in touch with 


President’s Visit to Africa 


Q. Will you have some travel tips on Africa 
for the President? 

Secretary-General Annan. | think I'll be 
discussing a few interesting things, and I have 
one or two ideas that I would want to put 
to the President. I think it’s great that he’s 
going to Africa, and I think it’s good for U.S.- 
African relationship, and the entire continent 
is excited that for the first time a sitting U.S. 
President is doing this. And it’s a sign that 
U.S.-African relationship is on the upswing. 
And I'm very pleased about that. 


Independent Counsel’s Investigation 


Q. Mr. President, will the American peo- 
ple hear your version in the Lewinsky mat- 
ter? , 

Press Secretary Mike McCurry. Thank 
you, everyone. We’re done. And the Presi- 
dent has already answered that question. 
Good-bye. 

Q. Do you all 

Press Secretary McCurry. No, we're 
done. 


Middle East Peace Process 


Q. [Inaudible|—Middle 
ble}? 

President Clinton. Well, we're going to 
discuss that. I hope it will. We’re working 
very hard on that. We’re doing everything 
we can to get it back on track. And I hope 
we can have a chance to talk about it. 

Q. Will this visit have helped in some way? 


East—|inaudi- 
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President Clinton. It certainly can. It cer- 
tainly can. 


Norte: The President spoke at 12:55 p.m. in the 
Oval Office at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to President Slobodan Milosevic of 
the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia (Serbia and 
Montenegro). A tape was not available for verifica- 
tion of the content of these remarks. 


Remarks on International Women’s 
Day 
March 11, 1998 


Thank you. Thank you very much, Doctor. 
And to all our distinguished guests here 
today, let me welcome you and say that I 
have rarely enjoyed anything in this room as 
much as I have what has already happened. 

I've told this story before, but I feel just 
like I did the first time I gave remarks, a 
speech, as a public official. It was at one of 
these civic banquets, and it started at 6 
o'clock in the evening. Everyone in the audi- 
ence was introduced, hundreds of people— 
except three people, and they went home 
mad. [Laughter] Five people spoke before 
me. I got up to speak at a quarter to 10, 
and the man who introduced me did not do 
nearly as good a job as our distinguished 
guest from Thailand—he said, “You know, 
you could stop here and have had a very nice 
evening.” [Laughter] Well, we could cer- 
tainly stop here and have had a very fine oc- 
casion. 

Let me begin by thanking the Secretary- 
General for being here. We've had a very 
good meeting, just before we came over here 
to talk about our shared goal of preventing 
the spread of weapons of mass destruction 
and of securing Iraq’s compliance with its ob- 
ligations under the U.N. Security Council 
resolutions. 

The Secretary-General deserves the 
thanks of all Americans for securing the 
agreement with the Iraqi Government to 
open all sites for inspection. The commit- 
ments made to him, as well as last week’s 
successful U.N. inspections in sites that had 
previously been closed, are quite significant. 
They must be carried out. The last 6 days 
must be replicated in the coming 6 months. 
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And the United States must remain vigilant 
to see that that occurs. 

Let me say, since we’re honoring women 
today, in case you all missed it and you want 
to be reminded of what the stakes are and 
what is going on now, I comme snd to you 
the op- od article from the distinguished Brit- 
ish physician in the hometown paper here 
today, discussing the consequences of the use 
of chemical weapons. Mr. Secretary-General, 
your work is important, and we intend to see 
that you succeed. 

Let me also say that the United Nations 
is an invaluable partner in an increasingly 
interdependent world where we have to work 
together on things, as evidenced by the pres- 
ence here today of members of the diplo- 
matic corps, the Russian Health Minister, 
our distinguished physician from Thailand, 
and so many people from the U.N., and those 
of you in NGO’s who work around the world. 
If the United States expects to continue to 
exercise a leadership role in a way that bene- 
fits our own people in the 21st century, we 
have got to pay our U.N. dues and fulfill our 
responsibilities. 

The Secretary-General has supported the 
reform of the U.N. in positive ways, and I'm 
-_ my best to get legislation through the 

Congress, which will fulfill our responsibil 
ities to the United Nations, to the IMF, t 
the cause of U.N. reform. 

I’m very proud to be here with all of you 
today to celebrate your progress and to chart 
our course to the future. I especially thank 
the Members of Congress who are here and 
those whom they represent who couldn’t be 
present for their support and leadership. I 
thank the First Lady, the Secretary of State, 
and the Attorney General for the accomplish- 
ments of the last 5 years. I think it’s fair to 
say, that as long as I live, I will always look 
back on the First Lady’s speech at Beijing 
as one of the high watermarks of our public 
service in this White House. 

You know, we always say that human rights 
must be a central pillar of America’s foreign 
policy, but that is meaningless if those rights 
are not fully enjoyed by half the people on 
the planet. Secretary Albright has already dis- 
cussed our assistance to Afghan women and 
girls who have suffered much under the 
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Taliban. Today I want to announce some fur- 
ther actions to advance your cause and our 
cause. 

First, I’m instructing Secretary Albright 
and our AID Administrator, Brian Atwood, 
to expand our international efforts to combat 
violence against women. All too often, we 
know violence limits the choices open to 
women and young girls, damaging their 
health, disrupting their liv es, obstructing 
their full participation in society. We will pro- 
vide $10 million to strengthen partnerships 
with governments and NGO’s to help them 
to fight violence against women everywhere. 

Second, I am launching a variety of steps 
to combat the inhumane practice of traffick- 
ing of women. I’ve asked our Attorney Gen- 
eral to make sure that our own laws are ade- 
quate to the task we face here at home, that 
trafficking is prevented, victims are pro 
tected, traffickers are punished. And we will 
use our consular and law enforcement pres- 
ence in other nations to combat trafficking 
worldwide, to assist victims, improve legisla- 
tion, train judges and law enforcement offi- 
cials in other lands. We will step up our pub- 
lic education campaigns abroad in an attempt 
to stop trafficking at its source. 

Secretary Albright has already discussed 


her partnership with the Government of 


Ukraine to jointly develop a comprehensive 
strategy to fight trafficking to and from that 
country with the hope that our cooperation 
will become a model for other nations across 
the globe. 

Finally, I have asked my Interagency 
Council on Women to convene an inter- 
national conference to cast a spotlight on this 
human rights atrocity and develop new strat- 
egies to combat it. One important tool, as 
the Secretary-General has reminded us, for 
making progress on these issues is the Wom- 
en’s Human Rights Treaty, the U.N. Conven- 
tion on the Elimination of All Forms of Dis- 
crimination Against Women. It has the cum- 
bersome acronym of CEDAW, but its mes- 
sage is very simple. 

Again, I thank the Secretary-General for 
his leadership. I ask you to think about this 
convention and its impact. It has a proven 
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record of helping women around the world 
to combat violence, gain economic oppor- 
tunity, strike against discriminatory laws. Its 
provisions are consistent with United States 
law, which already provides strong protec- 
tions for women. It offers a means for review- 
ing and encouraging other nations’ compli- 
ance. 

Yet, because of our historic and often 
manifest allergy to joining international con- 
ventions, we remain alone in our hemi- 
sphere, alone among the industrialized na- 
tions of the world, apart from 161 other na- 
tions alongside nations like Sudan and North 
Korea in not ratifying this treaty. 

This is not an issue of party but of prin- 
ciple. Today I am sending a letter to the Sen- 
ate leadership asking them to ratify the trea- 
ty, and I ask the Senate to do so this year. 
We signed this treaty in the late 1970's. Fi- 
nally, after we took office, the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee voted the treaty out of 
committee with a bipartisan vote in 1994. If 
we are going to be true to our own legacy 
of leadership in human rights, we must ratify 
this treaty. 

When you look ahead to this new century 
and new millennium and you ask yourselves 
what you would like the story of the next 
100 years to be, surely all of us want one 
big chapter to be about how, finally, in all 
nations of the world, people of all races and 
ethnic groups, of many different religious 
persuasions and cultural practices came to- 
gether to guarantee that every young girl got 
a chance to grow up to live up to the fullest 
of her abilities and to live out her dreams. 
Let that be our mission as we leave today. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 2:47 p.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Senator Saisuree Chutikal, Par- 
liament of Thailand, who introduced the Presi- 
dent; and Dr. Christine Gosden, professor of med- 
ical genetics, University of Liverpool, whose edi- 
torial-page commentary on Iraqi use of chemical 
weapons appeared in the Washington Post on 
March 11. 
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Memorandum on Steps To Combat 
Violence Against Women and 
Trafficking in Women and Girls 
March 11, 1998 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State, the 
Attorney General, the Administrator of the 
Agency for International Development, the 
Director of the United States Information 
Agency 


Subject: Steps to Combat Violence Against 
Women and Trafficking in Women ead Girls 


As we celebrate International Women’s 
Day today, we highlight the achievements of 
women around the world. We also acknow!l- 
edge that there is much work yet to be done 
to ensure that women’s human rights are pro- 
tected and respected. The momentum gen- 
erated by the United Nations Fourth World 
Conference on Women in Beijing in 1995 
continues to encourage our government, as 
well as nations around the world, to fulfill 
our commitments to improve the lives of 
women and girls. 

I have, once again, called upon the Senate 
to give its advice and consent to ratification 
to the Convention on the Elimination of all 
Forms of Discrimination Against Women, 
thus enabling the United States to join 161 
other countries in support of the Convention. 
This Convention is an effective tool that can 
be used to combat violence against women, 
reform unfair inheritance and _ property 
rights, and strengthen women’s access to fair 
employment and economic opportunity. 
Ratification of this Convention will enhance 
our efforts to promote the status of women 
around the world. As we look at Afghanistan 
and the egregious human rights violations 
committed against women and girls at the 
hands of the Taliban, we recognize that this 
is an issue of global importance. 

My Administration is working hard to 
eliminate violence against women in all its 
forms. Our efforts he ‘Ip to combat this human 
rights violation around the world and here 
in the United States. As part of the 1994 
Crime Bill, I signed into law the Violence 
Against Women Act. This legislation declares 
certain forms of violence against women to 
be Federal crimes and provides for critical 
assistance to States, tribes, and local commu- 
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nities in their efforts to respond to this prob- 
lem. The Department of Justice is imple- 
menting the Violence Against Women Act 
and working with communities across the 
country to promote criminal prosecution and 
provide services to victims. Through the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services, we 
have established for the first time a nation- 
wide domestic violence hotline, so that 
women throughout the country can call one 
toll-free number and be connected to a local 
domestic violence support center. We have 
come a long way since 1994, and I am proud 
of our efforts. 

Each day recognition of the importance of 
this issue grows around the world. In recent 
years, many countries have begun to respond 
to calls for legislation and government pro- 
grams addressing violence against women. 
The international community increasingly re- 
gards violence against women as a fundamen- 
tal human rights violation, an impediment to 
a nation’s development, and an obstacle to 
women’s full participation in democracy. 

Today I am directing the Secretary of 
State, the Attorney General, and the Presi- 
dent’s Interagency Council on Women to 
continue and expand their work to combat 
violence against women here in the United 
States and around the world. We have made 
great progress since the enactment of the Vi- 
olence Against Women Act in 1994, but there 
remains much to be done. We must continue 
to work to implement the Act fully and to 
restore the Act’s protection for immigrant 
victims of domestic violence here in the 
United States so that they will not be forced 
to choose between deportation and abuse. 

The problem of trafficking in women and 
girls, an insidious form of violence, has re- 
ceived a great deal of attention from the 
world community. This is an international 
problem with national implications. Here in 
the United States, we have seen cases of traf- 
ficking for the purposes of forced prostitu- 
tion, sweatshop labor, and exploitative do- 
mestic servitude. The victims in these cases 
often believe they will be entering our coun- 
try to secure a decent job. Instead, they are 
virtual prisoners, with no resources, little re- 
course, and no protection against violations 
of their human rights. My Administration is 
committed to combating trafficking in 
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women and girls with a focus on the areas 
of prevention, victim assistance and protec- 
tion, and enforcement. Our work on this 
issue has been enhanced by a strong partner- 
ship with nongovernmental groups and the 
U.S. Congress. 

I am also directing the Secretary of State, 
the Attorney General, and the President's 
Interagency Council on Women to increase 
national and international awareness about 
trafficking in women and girls. I want to en- 
sure that young women and girls are edu- 
cated about this problem so that they will 
not fall prey to traffickers’ tactics of coercion, 
violence, fraud,-and deceit. 

I also want to provide protection to vic- 
tims. And finally, I want to enhance the ca- 
pacity of law enforcement worldwide to pre- 
vent women and girls from being trafficked 
and ensure that traffickers are punished. 

Therefore, I direct: 

I. The Secretary of State, in coordination 
with the Administrator of the Agency for 
International Development, to strengthen 
and expand our efforts to combat violence 
against women in all its forms around the 
world. These efforts should be responsive to 
government and nongovernment requests for 
partnerships, expert guidance, and technical 
assistance to address this human rights viola- 
tion. 

II. The President’s Interagency Council on 
Women to coordinate the United States Gov- 
ernment response on trafficking in women 
and girls, in consultation with nongovern- 
mental groups. 

III. The Attorney General to examine cur- 
rent treatment of victims of trafficking in- 
cluding to determine ways to insure: the pro- 
vision of services for victims and witnesses 
in settings that secure their safety; pre- 
cautions for the safe return of victims and 
witnesses to their originating countries; wit- 
ness cooperation in criminal trials against 
traffickers; and consideration of temporary 
and/or permanent legal status for victims and 
witnesses of trafficking who lack legal status. 

IV. The Attorney General to review exist- 
ing U.S. criminal laws and their current use 
to determine if they are adequate to prevent 
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and deter trafficking in women and girls, to 
recommend any appropriate legal changes to 
ensure that trafficking is criminalized and 
that the consequences of trafficking are sig- 
nificant, and to review current prosecution 
efforts against traffickers in order to identify 
additional intelligence sources, evidentiary 
needs and resource capabilities. 

V. The Secretary of State to use our diplo- 
matic presence around the world to work 
with source, transit, and destination countries 
to develop strategies for protecting and as- 
sisting victims of trafficking and to expand 
and enhance anti-fraud training to stop the 
international trafficking of women and girls. 

VI. The Secretary of State to coordinate 
an intergovernmental response to the Gov- 
ernment of Ukraine’s request to jointly de- 
velop and implement a comprehensive strat- 
egy to combat trafficking in women and girls 
from and to Ukraine. The U.S.-Ukraine co- 
operation will serve as a model for a multi- 
disciplinary approach to combat trafficking 
that can be expanded to other countries. 

VII. The Secretary of State, in coordina- 
tion with the Attorney General, to expand 
and strengthen assistance to the international 
community in developing and enacting legis- 
lation to combat trafficking in women and 
girls, to provide assistance to victims of traf- 
ficking, and to continue to expand efforts to 
train legal and law enforcement personnel 
worldwide. 

VIII. The Secretary of State and the Direc- 
tor of the United States Information Agency 
to expand public awareness campaigns tar- 
geted to warn potential victims of the meth- 
ods used by traffickers. 

IX. The President’s Interagency Council 
on Women to convene a gathering of govern- 
ment and nongovernment representatives 
from source, transit, and destination coun- 
tries and representatives from international 
organizations to call attention to the issue of 
trafficking in women and girls and to develop 
strategies for combating this fundamental 
human rights violation. 


William J. Clinton 
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Letter to Congressional Leaders on 
the Convention on the Elimination of 
All Forms of Discrimination Against 
Women 


March 11, 1998 


Dear 

I write to seek your support in obtaining 
Senate consent to the ratification of the Con- 
vention on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Discrimination Against Women (CEDAW). 
CEDAW is the most comprehensive and de- 
tailed international treaty developed to date 
relating to the rights of women. The United 
States actively participated in the drafting of 
CEDAW and signed the treaty in 1980. Al- 
though the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee voted in favor of ratification in 1994, 
the Senate has not formally considered the 
treaty since that time. 

The rights of women are an issue of global 
importance—and one that is integral to our 
foreign policy. The success of any govern- 
ment depends ultimately on ensuring that all 
its citizens can participate fully in the deci- 
sions that affect their lives. Too many soci- 
eties continue to shunt women to the side- 
lines, limiting their access to education, 
health care, and economic opportunity. 
Moreover, violence against women remains 
a widespread problem. I think you would 
agree that, as we enter the next century, we 
must address these issues. CEDAW provides 
us with an effective tool for doing so. 

I believe that the ratification of CEDAW 
is critical to our efforts to advance the status 
of women throughout the world. To date, 161 
countries have ratified CEDAW, including 
all our European allies and most of our im- 
portant trading partners. The United States 
is one of the few countries that has not. This 
impedes our efforts to ensure that women 
everywhere are treated fairly and have the 
opportunity to achieve their full potential. 

As you know, U.S. state and federal law 
already provides strong protections for 
women and is largely consistent with the pro- 
visions of CEDAW. In 1994, the Administra- 
tion submitted a detailed analysis of the con- 
sequences of CEDAW ratification for U.S. 
law. All concerns at that time were addressed 
by the small number of reservations, under- 
standings, and declarations upon which the 
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Senate Foreign Relations Committee and the 
State Department agreed. These include an 
explicit understanding that the treaty does 
not create a right to an abortion. 

Today, in celebration of International 
Women’s Day, I am announcing that obtain- 
ing Senate advice and consent to the ratifica- 
tion of CEDAW is a top Administration pri- 
ority during this session of Congress. I am 
also announcing my goal of having the full 
Senate act on CEDAW this year, which 
marks the 150th anniversary of the first wom- 
en’s rights convention at Seneca Falls, New 
York. 

I would very much like to have your sup- 
port in ratifying CEDAW and look forward 
to working with you on this very important 
issue. 

Sincerely, 

William J. Clinton 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 
rich, Speaker of the House of Representatives; 
Trent Lott, Senate majority leader; Thomas A. 
Daschle, Senate minority leader; Jesse Helms, 
chairman, and Joseph R. Biden, Jr., ranking mem- 
ber, Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. An 
original was not available for verification of the 
content of this letter. 


Telephone Remarks With 
Representative-Elect Lois Capps 
March 11, 1998 


President Clinton. Hello, Lois? 

Representative-Elect Capps. Hello, Mr. 
President. 

President Clinton. Oh, I didn’t know you 
were on the phone. Congratulations. 

Representative-Elect Capps. 
thank you so much. 

President Clinton. I’m so thrilled for you. 

Representative-Elect Capps. It was a 
tremendous experience, and I owe a lot to 
all of the people who are listening. 

President Clinton. Well, you made a 
great grassroots campaign, and I think you 
really persuaded people that you would be 
a strong, independent voice for them. And 
of course, we were all thrilled that you ran 
on the issues that I think are critical to the 
future of the country, on education and the 
Patient's Bill of Rights and the tobacco issue. 


Well, 
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I’m just ecstatic. But I know how hard you 
worked, and you must be so proud today. 

Representative-Elect Capps. I'm very 
proud and very grateful. It’s an affirmation 
of Walter as well. 

President Clinton. Certainly it was. It 
certainly was. 

The Vice President is on the phone with 
me. I know he wants to say somethiing. 

Vice President Gore. I'll wait until Dick 
Gephardt goes. Go ahead, Dick. 

Representative Richard A. Gephardt. 
Thank you, Al. I thank you, Mr. President, 
for having this call. And Lois, we all here 
in the House congratulate you on this won- 
derful victory. It’s a real testimony to you 
and the kind of campaign you ran and the 
way you related to the issues that people real- 
ly care about in your district—education, 
health care, pensions. We believe this cam- 
paign, your campaign, is the formula by 
which we will win the majority back in the 
House in 1998. 

So, congratulations. God love you and your 
family. And you’re going to carry on in the 
spirit of your dear, wonderful husband, Wal- 
ter. And we look forward to having you here 
next week. 

Representative-Elect Capps. Oh, thank 
you, Mr. Gephardt. 

Representative Martin Frost. And Lois, 
this is Martin Frost. If I could just say a brief 
word, because Dick and I have to go vote 
in a minute—something you'll be doing very 
shortly—this was an extraordinary victory. In 
fact, we’re watching you on television right 
now; we see you on CNN. The fact that you 
won by such a significant margin, the 53 to 
45, the 13,000-vote margin, is more than any 
of us had hoped for. We knew you were a 
terrific candidate, but we were just over- 
whelmed with your victory. And everyone 
here is talking about it in the cloakrooms and 
in the halls and everywhere up here on the 
Hill today. It is the number one topic, and 
people can hardly wait for you to get here 
next week. 

Representative-Elect Capps. Could | 
now say, this is all music, sweet music, to 
my ears. And I want to thank you, all of you, 
and that which you represent, for the support 
that you gave, actually, for the freedom that 
you all allowed us to have here to run a local 
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race. And that began in the very beginning, 
when I felt no undue pressure as a grieving 
widow to make a decision before I was ready 
to. And that carried through in the kind of 
support that you gave us here and the kind 
of interest you showed then and do show now 
and in kind of letting us take the lead and 
listen to what people on the central coast of 
California were telling us about what are 
their important issues. 

And you remember, Mr. President, I said 
when—in the midst of the campaign when 
I heard the State of the Union speech, I said 
to someone with whom I was with, it sounded 
as though you were walking among the peo- 
ple here on the central coast with us. And 
that’s how much this resonates here. The 
issues of child care, the issues of our local 
schools and health care and the economy 
staying strong and keeping Social Security 
solvent—these are the refrains that we have 
heard and responded to. 

And I believe, you know, it’s across party 
lines. It’s what the mainstream of, I can tell 
you for sure, one district in California, the 
22d, really has compelled me to carry to 
Washington. And I’m so thankful that now 
I can do that, having paid attention to them 
and able to listen and join in the conversation 
there that you all have going. 

President Clinton. Well, thank you. You 
know, we've only got 68 days left. 

Representative-Elect Capps. Okay. 

President Clinton. We need you. 

Representative-Elect Capps. We'd bet- 
ter get busy. 

Vice President Gore. Lois, this is Al 
Gore. 

Representative-Elect Capps. Hello. 

Vice President Gore. This is Al Gore, 
Lois. And I also want to congratulate you on 
running a fantastic race. And it was about 
the issues that Americans really care about 
and the future of education, the environ- 
ment, technology and schools, child care, the 
others that you mentioned. And we all look 
forward to working very closely with you on 
those issues and on improving the lives of 
the American people. And God bless your 
family and Walter’s memory. 

Representative-Elect Capps. Thank you. 

Vice President Gore. And we miss Laura. 
She did a great job for you. 
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Representative-Elect Capps. Well, she 
has. She’s coming back soon. She’s excited 
to get back there, as well. And Mr. Gore, 
thank you. You just touched on all of the 
issues that we are going to be working on 
together. 

Vice President Gore. Great. God bless. 

President Clinton. Lois, we need you. 
We'll be glad when you get here. 

Representative-Elect Capps. I'm hurry- 
ing up. We'll be there soon. 

President Clinton. Give 
Laura. I'll see you. 

Representative-Elect Capps. Thank you 
so much. Thank you all. 


our love to 


Note: The President spoke at 4:57 p.m. from the 
Oval Office at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Representative-Elect Capps’ 
daughter, Laura, who serves as Staff Director for 
the Office of Speechwriting at the White House. 
Lois Capps was elected Representative of Califor- 
nia’s 22d Congressional District in a special elec- 
tion on March 10, to succeed her husband, Rep- 
resentative Walter Capps, who died on October 
28, 1997 


Statement on House of 
Representatives Action on the 
“African Growth and Opportunity 
Act” 


March 11, 1998 


In this year’s State of the Union Address, 
I asked Congress to support an initiative to 
strengthen economic ties to Africa. Today, 
I am pleased that Congress has taken an im- 
portant step forward on legislation that will 
open a new era of U.S.-African trade and in- 
vestment relations. The strong bipartisan 
vote in the House in support of the “African 
Growth and Opportunity Act” offers the way 
for a brighter future for Africa. 

The United States has a vital stake in a 
stable, prosperous Africa. Later this month, 
when I travel to Africa, I will deliver the mes- 
sage that the United States stands ready to 
bea partner in Africa’s prosperity. A majority 
of sub-Saharan Africa’s 48 countries have 
adopted market-oriented economic and po- 
litical reforms in the past seven years. A 
stronger, stable, prosperous Africa will be a 
better economic partner, a better partner for 
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security and peace, and a better partner in 
the fight against the new transnational 
threats of drug trafficking, crime, terrorism, 
the spread of disease and environmental deg- 
radation. This bill—by significantly broaden- 
ing market access, spurring growth in Africa, 
and helping the poorest nations eliminate or 
reduce their bilateral debt—would help Afri- 
can nations that are committed to undertake 
difficult economic reforms to build better 
lives for their people. 

We have an historic opportunity to support 
the renaissance in Africa. I want to commend 
Speaker Gingrich, Chairman Archer, Con- 
gressman Rangel, Congressman McDermott, 
Congressman Crane, Chairman Gilman, 
Congressman Hamilton, Congressman 
Payne, Congresswoman McKinney, Con- 
gressman Jefferson, Congresswoman Jackson 
Lee, Congresswoman Waters, Congressman 
Royce, Congressman Menendez, and _ all 
those who have devoted themselves to help- 
ing that transformation. I look forward to 
working with the Senate to enact this land- 
mark legislation as quickly as possible. 


Remarks to the National Association 
of Attorneys General 


March 12, 1998 


Thank you very much, Attorney General 
Doyle. Attorney General Reno, thank you for 
joining us here today and for the work you 
have done with the States’ attorneys general 
and local prosecutors on domestic violence 
and to reduce the crime rate and a whole 
host of other issues. I want to thank Fred 
Duval for the work he does on my behalf 
with you and this association. And I'd also 
like to thank the two former attorneys gen- 
eral that are working for me: Bonnie Camp- 
bell, who heads the Attorney General’s effort 
on violence against women; and Chuck 
Burson, who was formerly president of 
NAAG, now the Vice President Counsel. 

I've really been looking forward to coming 
over here today. I have had the opportunity 
to know and work with most of you person- 
ally, and I see some former attorneys general 
out in the audience who were my colleagues 
and friends. I thank them for being here. 
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It used to be a staple of all my speeches 
that the best job I ever had was being an 
attorney general, and to me it was. I didn’t 
have to hire or fire anybody—[laughter|— 
except the people on the staff. I didn’t have 
to appoint or disappoint anybody. [Laughter] 
Every unpopular thing I did I blamed on the 
Constitution. [Laughter] Now, I’m just a 
punching bag from time to time—{laugh- 
ter|—who’s grateful to have an Attorney 
General. It’s a very interesting thing. [Laugh- 
ter] 

On a more serious note, I loved the job 
that you now hold. And I suspect that I ran 
for it for the same reason you did: I wanted 
to protect families and consumers and en- 
force the law. And you have been very strong 
allies of our administration and good partners 
in those endeavors, and I thank you for that 
very much. In many ways, we are still col- 
leagues, whether it’s on domestic violence or 
reducing crime or giving our young people 
a more positive future. 

Now we're working together to bring our 
country to the verge of one of the greatest 
public health achievements in the history of 
our Nation, a historic triumph in our fight 
to protect our children from the deadly 
threat of tobacco. Together we have w aged 
a great struggle in the courts, in the Con- 
gress, across the negotiation tables and in our 
communities, where our children have been 
the targets of mass-marketing schemes and 
where you have been on the frontlines to pro- 
tect them from this effort to get them in- 
volved in addiction to tobacco. 

We've made a lot of great strides in just 
a few years. And whenever I talk to any of 
you who are involved in this, naturally 
enough, we’re always talking about what the 
present state of play is and what all the var- 
ious issues are and what’s going to happen 
tomorrow or what happened yesterday. And 
we can talk about that some more, too. But 
what I'd like to do is take just a few moments 
to see how far we’ve come and then to visual- 
ize the outcome that I believe we will 
achieve—first, to look back and see why we 
ever took on the tobacco companies in the 
first place when, when some of you filed your 
suits, it was laughable; people said it was a 
fight that was unwinnable; and second, to 
look ahead to the end of the day, what we 
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have to do to win the fight, to ensure a 
healthier, stronger America for our children 
in the new century. 

We are poised to enter this new century 
stronger than we have been in decades. This 
is a great moment for our country, full of 
opportunity. We have the lowest unemploy- 
ment rate in 24 years, the lowest inflation 
rate in 30 years, the highest homeownership 
in history, smallest welfare rolls in 27 years, 
the lowest crime rate in 24 years. It is a great 
moment of opportunity. 

We have a chance to open vistas of peace 
and prosperity and freedom that our people 
have never before known. Because most of 
the next century will belong to our children 
and grandchildren instead of to ourselves, 
we, all of us together, have worked these last 
5 years to give them a future of safety, health, 
and security. We've done a lot of specific 
things in addition to the economic and crime 
and welfare statistics that I talked about. 
Here in Washington we have worked with 
many of you to implement a zero tolerance 
policy to keep guns and drugs out of schools. 
The V-chip and the television ratings and 
educational television have helped parents to 
strengthen the values as well as the minds 
of our children. 

We've worked to bring order and dis- 
cipline to our children’s lives by supporting 
community reform efforts like curfews, 
school uniforms, tougher truancy laws; and 
to bring hope into their lives by supporting 
higher educational standards and keeping 
schools open after hours, because, as all of 
you know, most juvenile crime is committed 
when the school doors close for the day but 
before the parents get home from work. 
We've worked to support community service, 
from America Reads to AmeriCorps to 
America’s Challenge. And now we're helping 
to get millions of uninsured children the 
health insurance they need. 

This is a moment of great opportunity but 
also of great obligation. And we have to build 
on this powerful momentum to make the fu- 
ture we want for our children. To me, that’s 
the most important thing that you are doing 
in the tobacco litigation. 

It is so easy in good times to relax, but 
you and I both know that the world is chang- 
ing so rapidly that whatever is happening 
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today, there will be something different hap- 
pening tomorrow. The 
knowledge is doubling every 5 years now. We 
are literally—because of human genome re- 
search, we are literally solving problems in 
a matter of days that took years to solve not 
long before I took office. The World Wide 
Web is growing by something like 65,000 
web sites an hour now. When I took office, 
there were 50—[laughter|—50. Think about 
that. Just a little over 5 years ago the Web 
was the province of a handful of scientists, 
physicists, started by a Government research 
project in the Defense Department. The 
Government, quite properly, having done the 
basic research and getting it up and going, 
got out of the way, and now it’s the fastest 
growing organ of human interaction ever, in 
all of human history. 

I say that again to hammer home the fact 
that when people have confidence because 
times are good but leaders know times are 
changing, there is a heavier than normal re- 
sponsibility to do the hard things for tomor- 


row. That is why it is so important that you 
have engaged this tobacco issue. I cannot 
overstate it. You know quite well that smok- 
ing kills more people every day than AIDS, 


alcohol, auto accidents, murders, suicides, 
drugs, and fires combined and that nearly 90 
percent of smokers lit their first cigarette be- 
fore they turned 18. David Kessler, the 
former FDA Commissioner, called smoking 
a pediatric disease. Today and every day, 
3,000 children start smoking illegally, hese 
1,000 will have their lives shortened as a re- 
sult. This is a national epidemic. It is a na- 
tional tragedy. We must struggle to end it 
until we prevail. 

Just last month, the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association concluded that ad- 
vertisements and promotions were even 
more crucial than peer pressure in getting 
teens to start smoking. Now, the law says that 
they can’t advertise tobacco products on tele- 
vision or radio, but you can’t escape the ads 
anywhere else, in our magazines, our sports 
centers, on billboards. Tobacco is one of the 
most heavily advertised products in America. 

In the early 1990's, Joe Camel alone had 
an advertising budget of $75 million. He 
could have run for President. [Laughter] And 
that’s a pretty good investment from the to- 
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bacco companies’ point of view. More 3- to 
6-year-olds could recognize Joe Camel than 
Mickey Mouse. 

The advertisements have taken a deadly 
toll. That’s why you began to bring your law- 
suits. That’s why in 1995 I launched a nation- 
wide effort to prevent our tobacco companies 
from advertising to children, to educate chil- 
dren about the dangers of smoking, to reduce 
children’s access to tobacco products. Work- 
ing with the FDA, we made it the law of 
the land, essentially what was already the law 
in your States: no sale of products to anyone 
under 18; required ID showings for anyone 
under 27 to make sure teens don’t buy ciga- 
rettes. And I’m very proud that last year the 

courts upheld this authority. 

Without the foresight and courage and de- 
termination of the attorneys general the 
progress would not have occurred. You put 
tobacco companies on the stand in court- 
rooms across America. You brought them to 
the bargaining table. You extracted important 
concessions. You raised awareness of tobac- 
co’s tragic cost to our economy and our chil- 
dren. You got documents out that needed to 
be out. Your work has been essential and the 
American people owe you an eternal debt 
of gratitude. 

The worst part of this epidemic is that it 
isn’t the product of deadly natural forces rag- 
ing out of control but a sophisticated, delib- 
erate marketing campaign targeted at our 
children. I don’t know how many of you saw 
it over the weekend, but there was a story 
that I saw on at least two different networks 
about this deadly virus that gets into small 
rats in the Southwest, and because of El Nifio 
and the warming, the area of influence of 
this little animal is larger. And the couple 
hundred people that have gotten this infec- 
tion from the mice, the small mice, in the 
last 4 years—the fatality rate has been 50 per- 
cent. 

We spend a lot of time in our administra- 
tion trying to make sure that the National 
Institutes of Health and the CDC has the 
investment they need both to do the research 
and then to set up the mechanisms to deal 
with the spread of disease. And as more and 
more of us travel to faraway places and more 
and more people from faraway places travel 
to us and we meet strangers in the airport, 
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one of the great challenges of the 21st cen- 
tury will be the spread of disease. One of 
the things that global warming has done is 
to raise mosquitoes bearing malaria virus to 
higher and higher altitudes now, so more and 
more people are exposed to it. Then they 
travel and more and more people come in 
contact with it. There is now an actual public 
health phenomenon called airport malaria. 

I’m saying that not to scare you—we'll fig- 
ure out how to handle it, we’ll deal with it— 
(laughter|—but the point is that this is what 
we ought to be worried about. That is, we 
ought to be worried about those things that 
are arising out of the natural course of events 
over which we have no control, that require 
a public health response. We should not have 
to worry about things that are the deliberate 
result of calculated decisions to make money. 
We shouldn’t do that. 

If it hadn’t been for your efforts, we might 
have had to wait another 30 years for the 
documents that have confirmed our worst 
suspicions. You did that. For years we've 
known cigarette makers study kids’ habits 
and tastes, preying on them with targeted 
marketing. Joe Camel T-shirts, Virginia Slims 
rock concerts, toy race cars emblazoned with 
tobacco company logos, the free giveaways 
tell the tale. 

Just last year some tobacco companies 
wanted to market what some called a kiddie- 
pack, smaller, more affordable packs of ciga- 
rettes, sort of a starter kit. And I was in a 
community last week in which a person con- 
cerned about this told me that more and 
more cigarettes were being sold to children 
one by one, for a quarter a piece. 

Now, as the documents are released, we 
begin to learn the whole story. In an internal 
document, one company proudly described 
its brand as “the brand of choice among teen- 
agers.” Another described its plan to flavor 
cigarettes with apples, honey, or Coca-Cola 
because, “it’s a well-known fact that teen- 
agers like sweet products.” Another company 
memorandum put it even more bluntly: “The 
14 to 24 age group, it says, “represent to- 
morrow’s cigarette business’—and tomor- 
row’s Medicare and Medicaid bills and hos- 
pital wards and premature funerals. 

This avalanche of evidence is bringing 
down the walls of deceit. Now we know the 
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facts. Now you have acted. Now Congress 
must act. Congress must pass comprehensive 
tobacco legislation that gets the industry out 
of the business of marketing cigarettes to our 
children. Thirty years of deception—now 
Congress must act to bring it to an end. Thir- 
ty years of manipulation—Congress must 
now act to bring it to an end. And it must 
act now. 

Most Americans have 200 days left in their 
work calendar this year. But the work cal- 
endar schedule in Washington is only 68 
days, partly because it’s an election year, 
partly because of things that are scheduled 
for holidays, partly because Members do 
have to go home, legitimately, and work in 
their home States and districts. I say that to 
say 68 days is not a lot left this year, but 
it’s more than enough to get this job done. 
The attorneys general have proved that this 
is not an issue of party but an issue of prin- 
ciple. It’s not an issue that divides America 
but one that can unite use. 

I was in Utah the other day, not exactly 
the strongest Democratic State in America. 
[Laughter] And | was with Senator Bennett 
and Governor Leavitt and the two House 
Members, and I said, “It’s wonderful that I’m 
here in Utah with my family just as this to- 
bacco fight is opening. It’s the only issue I 
can think of that all of Utah is to the left 
of me on’—(laughter|—“and praise the 
Lord for the Mormon Church.” [Laughter] 

But it’s a funny story, but it illustrates a 
very serious and sober point. This is an 
American issue. This is not about politics. Be- 
lieve me, there is a solid majority of Congress 
in both Houses, comprised of members of 
both parties, who want to do this and do this 
right. Now, it’s a complicated issue; there are 
complicated questions of the jurisdiction in 
the Congress, which committees and sub- 
committees should have this piece or that 
piece of the legislation. A lot of people are 
having trouble with how you work out the 
future liability of the tobacco companies, and 
how much to give up in return for the adver- 
tising fix that we want, which otherwise may 
not prevail in the courts. You know, there 
are all these questions out there. 

But what I want to tell you is that we can 
do this. And you have to help us do this. 
You have to go to the Congress and say, “A 
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thousand kids a day is too high a price to 
pay for another year’s delay.” [Applause] 
Thank you. Thank you very much. I think 
we should say clearly and simply that Con- 
gress should not go home until it passes com- 
prehensive tobacco legislation. This is one 
thing that has to be done this year. 

Now, I have said I would support any com- 
prehensive bipartisan legislation if it meets 
five principles: I believe it must raise the 
price of cigarettes by up te $1.50 a pack over 
the next decade and impose tough penalties 
on companies that continue to sell to kids; 
it must reaffirm the FDA’s authority to regu- 
late tobacco products; it must get the tobacco 
companies out of the business of marketing 
to our children; it must further our other 
public health goals; and it must protect the 
tobacco farmers and their communities. And 
I take it we're all agreed on that; I think that 
is very important. 

Today, I’m happy to report that Senators 
John Chafee, Bob Graham, and Tom Harkin 
are introducing the first bipartisan bill that 
meets all five of these principles, and I 
strongly support their effort. It is a good, 
tough bill. I hope it gets wide support. The 
evidence is clearer than ever that this legisla- 
tion will save lives. We have now a recent 
study that says if Congress acts, we can cut 
teen smoking by almost half in the next 5 
years alone. That means we can stop almost 
3 million children from beginning. That 
means we can prevent almost | million pre- 
mature deaths. 

Again, I say, sure, there will be important 
issues to be worked out, even among allies. 
Even among yourselves, you have to worry 
about that. I know that. But if you decide 
that you have to act, then you figure out a 
way to work out the issues. This 30-year 
struggle also, I will say, is not about money. 
There are some budget and spending issues 
in Congress between me and the Democrats 
and the Republicans—three or four or five 
different ideas. But if we just remember this 
is not about money, it’s not about the size 
of the prize we can extract from the tobacco 
industry. It is about fulfilling our responsibil- 
ities to our children as parents, as a Govern- 
ment, as a Nation. 

You have shown enormous courage and 
foresight in helping us get where we are 
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today. Again, I would say, in the heat of the 
moment do not forget how far we have come. 
If someone had told you just a couple of years 
ago we would be here today, hardly a one 
of you would have believed it. Be proud of 
what you have done, but bring ali your influ- 
ence to bear on the Congress. It’s not a ques- 
tion of party; it’s a matter of principle. And 
it will have a very great deal to do with what 
your country looks like when your children 
are sitting Ww there you are today. 

Thank you very much, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:16 a.m. in the 
grand ballroom at the Washington Court Hotel. 
In his remarks, he referred to Jim Doyle, presi- 
dent, National Association of Attorneys General; 
Fred DuVal, Deputy Assistant to the President 
and Deputy Director of Intergovernmental Af- 
fairs; Bonnie Campbell, former Iowa attorney 
general; and Gov. Michael O. Leavitt of Utah. 


Message on the Observance of 
Saint Patrick’s Day, 1998 
March 12, 1998 


Warmest greetings to everyone celebrating 
Saint Patrick’s Day. On this day dedicated 
to Ireland’s great patron saint, I join millions 
of other Americans across our country in re- 
membering with pride the roots of our Irish 
heritage. 

As it has been for so many immigrants, 
America has always been a beacon of hope 
for the Irish people. And the Irish people 
have always been a source of light and energy 
to keep that beacon shining brightly. They 
arrived with little. But the Irish did not come 
to America empty-handed. They brought 
with them strong arms and an even stronger 
spirit that would help to build our nation’s 
great canals, bridges, and railroads; that 
would wrest coal from Pennsylvania’s mines 
and raise the skyscrapers of New York City. 
They brought with them a love of words that 
enriched American journalism and literature. 
They brought a great reverence for education 
and built schools across the country re- 
nowned for their scholarship and social con- 
science. 

Perhaps their greatest gifts to America 
have been an abiding love of liberty and a 
patriotic spirit. Irish Americans have served 
with distinction in every American conflict, 
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from the Revolutionary War to the Persian 
Gulf, and their keen sense of social justice 
made them among the first and most effec- 
tive voices for labor reform. Generations of 
Irish Americans entered public service to 
reach out to those in need—to feed the poor, 
find jobs for the unemployed, fight for racial 
equality, and champion social reform. 

The United States continues to draw 
strength and vision from our multicultural, 
multiracial society. As we celebrate Saint Pat- 
rick’s Day once again, we remember with 
special pride the gifts of Irish Americans: 
faith in God, lilt and laughter, love of family 
and community, and an unswerving commit- 
ment to freedom and justice that continues 
to enrich our nation. 

Best wishes to all for a wonderful celebra- 
tion. 


Bill Clinton 


Proclamation 7073—National Poison 
Prevention Week, 1998 


March 12, 1998 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Protecting the well-being of our children 
must always be our highest priority as a peo- 
ple and as a Nation. Innocent and vulnerable, 
children are eager to explore the world 
around them, and in our society today, where 
every home is filled with potentially dan- 
gerous chemicals, this can put our children 
at grave risk. According to the American As- 
sociation of Poison Control Centers, over one 
million children are exposed each year to po- 
tentially deadly medicines and household 
chemicals—a danger we must not, and need 
not, tolerate. 

Since the first observance of National Poi- 
son Prevention Week 36 years ago, the num- 
ber of children who have died each year from 
accidental poisonings has dropped dramati- 
cally, from 450 in 1962 to 29 in 1995. This 
remarkable progress is due in part to the 
dedicated efforts of the U.S. Consumer 
Product Safety Commission, the Poison Pre- 
vention Week Council, and our Nation’s poi- 
son control centers. Nevertheless we still 
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have much work to do if we are to prevent 
even a single child from suffering or dying 
due to poisoning. Because poisonings are al- 
most always preventable, there are simple, 
practical steps we can take to protect our 
children: use child-resistant packaging cor- 
rectly; keep toxic materials locked up and out 
of the reach of children; and, if a poisoning 
does occur, call a poison control center im- 
mediately. 

This year, the focus of National Poison 
Prevention Week is the danger posed by pes- 
ticides, which are involved in the poisonings 
of thousands of young children each year. 
While the Environmental Protection Agency 
requires that most pesticides be in child-re- 
sistant packaging, it is up to parents and care- 
givers to make sure that these materials and 
other household chemicals and medicines 
are kept locked up and out of the reach of 
children. By taking a few moments to read 
labels and store pesticides properly, we can 
avoid a lifetime of regret. 

To encourage the American people to 
learn more about the dangers of accidental 
poisonings and to take responsible preventive 
measures, the Congress, by joint resolution 
approved September 26, 1961 (75 Stat. 681), 
has authorized and requested the President 
to issue a proclamation designating the third 
week of March of each year as “National Poi- 
son Prevention Week.” 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim March 15, through 
March 21, 1998, as National Poison Preven- 
tion Week. I call upon all Americans to ob- 
serve this week by participating in appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities and by learn- 
ing how to protect our children from poisons. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twelfth day of March, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-eight, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twenty-second. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:18 a.m., March 13, 1998] 


Note: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on March 16. 
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Proclamation 7074—Greek 
Independence Day: A National Day 
of Celebration of Greek and 
American Democracy, 1998 

March 12, 1998 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


This year, as we mark the 177th anniver- 
sary of the advent of Greece’s struggle for 
independence, we celebrate with the Hel- 
lenic Republic and recognize the close ties 
that have long existed between Greece and 
the United States. Through two centuries, 
our nations have enjoyed a strong and endur- 
ing friendship. For more than half a century, 
we have stood together in NATO, modern 
history’s most successful alliance. 

Our bonds are deeper still, however, for 
we are joined by blood, culture, and a pro- 
found commitment to shared values. Greek 
ideals of democracy and freedom inspired 
our Nation’s founders and breathed life into 
America’s experiment with democratic self- 
government. Generations of Greek Ameri- 
cans have enriched every aspect of our na- 
tional life—in the arts, sciences, business, 
politics, and sports. Through hard work, love 
of family and community, steadfast commit- 
ment to principle, and a deep love of liberty, 
they have contributed greatly to the prosper- 
ity and peace we enjoy today. 

The bonds between America and Greece, 
in fact, have never been stronger than they 
are today. We are partners in the effort to 
find a lasting, peaceful solution in the Bal- 
kans and to build an enlarged NATO that 
will enhance our common security. As our 
two nations prepare for the challenges and 
possibilities of the new millennium, we look 
forward to building on the partnership so that 
the seeds of democracy we have nurtured to- 
gether for so long will bear fruit in a bright 
future not only for ourselves, but for our 
global cpmmunity. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim March 25, 1998, 
as Greek Independence Day: A National Day 
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of Celebration of Greek and American De- 
mocracy. I call upon all Americans to observe 
this day with appropriate ceremonies, activi- 
ties, and programs. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twelfth day of March, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-eight, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twenty-second. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:18 a.m., March 13, 1998] 


Note: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on March 16. 


Remarks at a Dinner Honoring 
Senator Ernest Hollings 


March 12, 1998 


Thank you very much. First of all, on be- 
half of Senator and Mrs. Hollings, myself, 
and all the southerners present at this din- 
ner—{laughter|—I want to thank Esther 
Coopersmith for serving okra and cornbread. 
I don’t know what the rest of you thought 
about it, but I felt good about it. [Laughter] 

Esther, I thank you for your friendship to 
me and to Fritz and Peatsy, and for opening 
your home and bringing your whole family 
together; especially thank you for Connie, 
who’s done such wonderful work for me. 

Don’t you love to hear Fritz Hollings talk? 
You know, one night back in 1985—this is 
a true story—I was a lowly Governor— 
(laughte rl—or as my predecessor said, a 
Governor of a small Southern State. And I 
was sitting at home one night, and I decided 
I would do something responsible, so I 
flipped on the television, and instead of turn- 
ing to HBO, I turned to C-SPAN. And it 
was more entertaining than HBO because it 
was a roast of Senator Hollings. 

One of the speakers was Senator Kennedy, 
who commented on Senator Hollings’ cam- 
paign in 1984, and said that he was the first 
non-English-speaking person ever to serve in 
the Senate and a great inspiration to non- 
English-speaking Americans everywhere. 
[Laughter] And every time some of my 
friends get all upset about these English-only 
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referendums, I thought to myself, you know, 
if Fritz didn’t have to run for reelection, they 
could send him to California; he could beat 
it all by himself. [Laughter] 

Anyway, I’m glad to be here speaking for 
a man who Strom Thurmond believes is too 
young to serve the people of South Carolina. 
[Laughter] But I think he’s about to get the 
hang of it. 

I also want to say that one of the things— 
this is serious now—there are several things 
I like about Senator Hollings. Number one, 
he’s smart. Number two, he works hard, and 
he’s not—he is just as dogged today as he 
was the first day he showed up here, the first 
time he took the oath of office, which I think 
is important. Number three, he believes that 
when people elect or reelect him, they have 
given him, for a while, their power to do 
something with. 

You heard him say that. You know, some- 
times I feel like a person that’s really out 
of his time here. I keep telling people to 
think about the future, but sometimes I feel 
like an artifact of the past. When I come to 
Washington and I read and hear what people 
say about politics, it looks to me like people 
are in love with power and positioning for 
it. I thought the whole purpose of democracy 
was to give people power in a limited fashion 
for a limited time so they could do something 
with it for the benefit of the public at large. 
That is the way Fritz Hollings has lived his 
entire public life and another reason he 
should be elected in this election year. And 
I really appreciate it. 

Let me just say one other thing about the 
past. He’s already talked about the vote to 
reduce the deficit in 1993. It was a very hard 
vote. It was an agonizing vote for a southern 
Democrat. It’s one of the reason that we lost 
the Congress in 94, because people had not 
yet felt the benefits of it. 

But we had to do something. The deficit 
was $290 billion; it was projected to be $370 
billion this year. It’s now projected to be $10 
billion this year. And if the Asian financial 
difficulties don’t hurt us too much, we will, 
in fact, balance the budget this year, may 
even have a small surplus—if not this year, 
certainly next year. None of that would have 
happened if, in my opinion, if he hadn’t been 
willing to stand up and take a strong position, 
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because everybody knew that there was not 
another Member of Congress that had as 
much at risk as he did. And he did it anyway 
because it was the right thing to do. 

And 15 million jobs later, we have the low- 
est unemployment rate in 24 years, the low- 
est inflation rate in 30 years, the highest 
homeownership in history. I don’t think it 
would have happened if we hadn’t brought 
the deficit down anate in 1992. 

Now, let me make one last point about 
Senator Hollings. It’s true that I was 2 years 
old when he first got elected. [Laughter] But 
I was having to pay the adult ticket price at 
the movies when he got elected Governor 
in 1958, because I was 12. [Laughter] But 
he is a very young person. Peatsy is a very 
young person. They make you happy to be 
around them because they’re always full of 
life and always thinking about tomorrow. 

What really—sometimes, younger people 
in our business are at a disadvantage because, 
sometimes, they're thinking a little bit too 
much about today and a little bit too little 
about tomorrow. And I think all of us would 
admit that as we've grown older in life, as 
long as we have our health and our mind 
is working well and we are engaged, the older 
we get, as long we’re functioning properly, 
the more likely we are to be thinking further 
into the future, the more likely we are to 
be concerned about grandchildren as well as 
our children. 

And if you think about the time in which 
we live and the speed with which things are 
changing—not least in the telecommuni- 
cations business, which, has a lot of rep- 
resentatives here, and I thank them all for 
being here—this is a time when we need 
someone who is not only smart and active 
but someone who is literally capable of think- 
ing about the long-run interests of the coun- 
try. Fritz Hollings wanted to save Social Se- 
—_ when most people didn’t know it was 

n danger. Now it’s become part of the 
eri of official Washington. I'd like to say 
I thought of it first, but I didn’t. He was 
preaching to me about it for 3 years before 
I ever made the first speech about it. 

And I think that this is a time when—if 
you think about the kinds of questions we 
have to face here, the speed with which 
things are changing, the complexity of the 
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problem, and the way we are likely to totally 
reshape the way we work and live and relate 
to each other and the rest of the world in 
the next decade, it is probably more impor- 
tant that he be elected this time than in any 
of the previous elections in which he has run. 

I hope the people of South Carolina, like 
people of my native State and the whole 
South who have been leaving the Democrats 
in droves, will see a better economy, a lower 
crime rate, the lowest welfare roles in 27 
years, the lowest crime rate in 24 years, a 
people coming together instead of being 
driven apart, and think, you know, maybe old 
Fritz was right all along. 

He was, and he’s right for the future, too. 
And I thank you for being here for him. 

God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:05 p.m. at a pri- 
vate residence. In his remarks, he referred to Rita 
L. (Peatsy) Hollings, wife of Senator Hollings; and 
Esther ( Soopersmith, dinner host, and her daugh- 
ter, Connie. 


Remarks at a Democratic National 
Committee Dinner 
March 12, 1998 


Thank you very much. Thank you, Steve, 
and thank you all for being here. I would 
just like to briefly make a few points. I’ve 
seen almost everybody around this table in 
the last few weeks, and I wouldn’t think of 
putting you through another speech. [Laugh- 
ter] But I would like to say a couple of things. 

First of all, I want to thank you for your 
extraordinary labors on behalf of our party. 
Second, I want to say that I believe the up- 
coming 150th anniversary of our party is a 
great opportunity for us to send a signal to 
America that we expect to be around for an- 
other 150 years by continuing to press our 
country forward into the future together. 

I spent a lot of time in the last few weeks 
reading about the beginning of the Demo- 
cratic Party and Andrew Jackson’s Presidency 
and all the things he did right—and one or 
two things he probably did wrong in the light 
of history. [Laughter] But I have very strong 
convictions now that are stronger than they 
were when I came here even, that our party 
has shed a lot of the baggage that was holding 
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us back in public perception. We have 
proved that together we can take the country 
into the future with a strong economy, a de- 
clining crime rate, a mending social fabric, 
a strong position in the world, and that we 
have a great obligation at this good time for 
our country to bear down and press forward. 
And I hope we can all do that around the 
i50th celebration. 

Steve mentioned the victory of Lois Capps 
in California in the remarkable special elec- 
tion for Congress. Let me say it was a truly 
remarkable victory because I think that that 
seat, which was previously occupied by her 
husband, was one of only three Democratic 
seats in the country where Al Gore and I 
did not win in ’96. I think we lost by a point 
because of the Ralph Nader vote, but none- 
theless, we didn’t quite win it. 

The overwhelming lion’s share of credit 
goes to Lois Capps, who is a remarkable per- 
son. Many of you know that her daughter, 
Laura, works for me and has for some time. 
A lot of the credit goes to the feelings that 
the voters in that district have about her late 
husband, Walter, who was also an astonishing 
human being. But I think that she ran the 
race in the way that I think that the Demo- 
crats ought to run their races. She ran a grass- 
roots campaign, a local campaign. She did 
not ask for it, nor seek any outside politician 
to come in and tell the people of her district 
how to vote. 

In so doing, she did exactly what I did 
when I was Governor of my State. For nearly 
12 years, I felt the same way. But she em- 
braced the issues that were reflected in my 
State of the Union Address and that our party 
is advancing this year. And she was able to 
do it because that’s what she heard people 
talking to her about. In political terms in the 
way people write about these races up here, 
perhaps one of the most significant things 
is that she was able to win with a torrent 
of so-called independent third party expendi- 
tures against her on any number of issues. 
But she did it with old-fashioned grassroots 
campaigning, common sense, a great heart, 
and a real fidelity to the kinds of issues that 
I think we have to continue to press, includ- 
ing the Patient’s Bill of Rights, the whole 
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range of educational issues, and the resolu- 
tion of the tobacco litigation in a way that 
helps to protect our children from the dan- 
gers of tobacco. 

It was a very impressive campaign. It is 
a mark, if you will, of the future of what we 
could do all over the country this year. But 
if we want to do it, we have to do what she 
did. We have to have good candidates. They 
have to be closely tied to the people. They 
have to be interested in grassroots work and 
not ashamed to get out there and really 
hustle and listen to people and work with 
them. They don’t have to have more money 
than their opponents, but they have to have 
enough money to have their message heard 
and to answer whatever onslaught is put 
against them. And if we do that, I believe 
we have a good chance to win, because I 
think the tide of public opinion is moving 
our way because of the level of confidence 
people have in our country and where we 
are, and the sense that they have, notwith- 
standing that confidence, that we have great 
challenges to face and we need to embrace 
them. 

So I feel wonderful about this race, both 
personally because Hillary and I care so 
much for Laura, Lois’s daughter, and be- 
cause I cared so much about her husband 
as well as our new Congresswoman from 
California. But I think it bodes well for the 
Democrats if we are prepared to realize that 
politics is not about what has been said and 
done in Washington, politics is about what 
is said and done and felt passionately in the 
neighborhoods of this country. 

Finally, let me say that this is an interesting 
time for me. We are trying to—and for our 
country now—we are trying very hard to 
work out an agreement that would pass com- 
prehensive tobacco legislation. I know you're 
all seeing the press reports of it. There are 
obstacles. There are differences, but I think 
we’ve got a good chance to pass it. And there 
are only 68 days left, work days left in this 
session of Congress. And that doesn’t sound 
like a lot of time, and it isn’t. But I think 
it would be unbelievable neglect for the Con- 
gress to leave this year without passing that 
tobacco legislation. 

A thousand children a day have their lives 
shortened because, illegally, they began to 
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smoke in response to advertising campaigns 
and other inducements—1,000 a day. That’s 
too high a price to pay to fool around and 
wait until next year just because this is an 
election year and people have other things 
to do. So that’s the first thing I wanted to 
say; we're working on that. 

Secondly, I am about to leave on a trip 
for Africa, and I’m going to countries that 
no sitting President has ever visited before. 
No President’s ever made a serious trip to 
Africa. And I think it is very important for 
our economy, very important for our foreign 
policy, very important for our efforts to pro- 
tect the global environment and to deal with 
the spread of disease and other major global 
issues we'll all be facing together. We can 
build a great partnership there. I’m excited 
about that. 

When I get back, I then have to go on 
a long-planned trip to South America to the 
second Summit of the Americas. We had the 
first one in Miami 4 years ago, and we are 
looking forward to continuing to work in our 
hemisphere. Every country but one is a de- 
mocracy. Our fastest growing trading part- 
ners are our neighbors in our hemisphere. 
And the fact that the United States has 
reached out and tried to build economic and 
other partnerships with these good people 
who share our part of the globe is an impor- 
tant thing. 

I’m then going in May to meet with the 
other leaders of the largest seven economies, 
and our political partnership with Russia, in 
England. And then I just announced that I 
have moved up my trip to China for late June 
because of the strong recommendations of 
our people and the progress we’re making 
in working with the Chinese on a whole 
range of subjects. And obviously, the welfare 
of the American people in the 21st century 
will be shaped in large measure by the part- 
nerships we have with the largest country in 
the world. 

So this is a good time. We're working; 
we're doing remarkably well as a country. But 
I want to say, as I say every time, the Demo- 
cratic Party is not the party of self-congratu- 
lation; it is the party of forward motion. We 
have no business engaging in self-congratula- 
tion except to cite it to the voters as evidence 
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that we can be trusted to do more, even bet- 
ter, if we’re given the chance to do it. We 
should be worried about the future; that’s 
what elections are about. We should be 
grateful for the conditions that exist today. 
We should recognize there are a whole range 
of challenges out there, and we should be 
intensely focused on meeting them. Because 
of your help, that’s exactly what we're going 
to be able to do. 
Thank you, and God bless you. 


Norte: The President spoke at 9:30 p.m. in the 
Balcony Room at the Sheraton Luxury Collection. 
In his remarks, he referred to Steve Grossman, 
national chair, Democratic National Committee. 


Remarks Prior to Discussions With 
Prime Minister Chuan Likphai of 
Thailand and an Exchange With 
Reporters 

March 13, 1998 


President Clinton. Let me just begin by 
welcoming Prime Minister Chuan here to the 
United States. We have had a remarkable 
friendship with Thailand over a long period 
of time. It is our oldest security alliance in 
the region. We have, obviously, been very 
concerned about the challenges facing the 
Thai economy but very, very impressed with 
the leadership of this Prime Minister—his 
willingness to make difficult decisions to 
bring his country back to a full and robust 
financial health. And we want to do whatever 
we can to be a good friend and a good part- 
ner, because we have confidence in the 
Prime Minister's leadership and because we 
value our partnership with Thailand. 

We welcome you oe sir. 

Q. What are you going to do? 

President Clinton. Would you like to say 
anything? 

Prime Minister Chuan. | thank President 
Clinton for inviting me and the Thai delega- 
tion to visit the United States. Thailand and 
the United States have enjoyed a long history 
of relations for the past 165 years. My visit 
is aimed to reaffirm and underline the friend- 
ship that exists between the Thai and Amer- 
ican people and between our two countries. 

Thailand is undergoing a period of finan- 
cial and economic crisis. During this time of 
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need, we appreciate the help and support of 
our friends. We, the Thai people, will do 
whatever we can to overcome our crisis, and 
we are confident that we will be able to re- 
gain economic stability and be a force that 
can contribute to world peace and progress. 

The people of Thailand wish to thank 
President Clinton for the concern that he has 
displayed for the crisis in Thailand, the con- 
cern that he has displayed for the situation 
in Southeast Asia. We thank him for his sin- 
cere engagement in that region. 

President Clinton. To answer your ques- 
tion, I will make an announcement later 
today. But I think in fairness, the Prime Min- 
ister and I should have a chance to speak 
first because we haven't discussed it, and I 
want to have a chance to hear from him on 
any ideas he has. But we will have one or 
two things to say later in the day after we've 
had a chance to visit. 


Asian Economies 


Q. Mr. President, is the worst of the Asian 
financial crisis now behind us? 

President Clinton. Well, I hope so, but 
it’s hard to say. I think what we’re beginning 
to see is a differentiation on the part of the 
markets in dealing with these different coun- 
tries. And that’s what, first and foremost, I 
would like to see; that is, we don’t want to 
see the whole region thrown into a long-term 
recession because of a perception that every- 
thing is the same everywhere. I think that 
what we want is at least to get the investors 
where they’re making individual judgments 
about nations and about particular invest- 
ments within nations and then get everybody 
on a path to recovery and reform. 

We've worked hard with Indonesia, with 
South Korea, with Thailand. We want to sup- 
port the efforts of the IMF and others in 
Malaysia, the Philippines, all these countries 
that have had either a temporary or longer 
term difficulties. So I hope the worst is over, 
but I think that every leader is going to have 
to do what this Prime Minister has done, 
which is to try to follow a rigorous path that 
will build confidence in the investment com- 
munity, get the flows going back into the 
country of the money necessary to get busi- 
ness going and strengthen the lives of ordi- 


nary people. 
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President’s Visits to Russia and China 


Q. Are you going to China and Russia this 
spring? Have you moved up a travel sched- 
ule? 

President Clinton. I do not have a defi- 
nite schedule for Russia. Prime Minister 
Yeltsin—I mean, President Yeltsin and I 
agreed a long time ago, probably a year or 
so ago, that I would come to him for the 
next visit, but that it would occur after the 
Russian Duma ratified START II so that we 
could begin to work on START III and really 
get the—take the next big step in lowering 
the nuclear weapons arsenals of both coun- 
tries. 

Q. They haven’t done that? 

President Clinton. Not yet. That’s some- 
thing that I talked to Prime Minister 
Chernomyrdin about when he was here, and 
the Vice President did. If the Russian Duma 
should decide to do that, then I would at- 
tempt to respond, as I promised President 
Yeltsin over a year ago I would. 

Now, on the China issue, let me explain 
why this trip was moved up. Ambassador Sas- 
ser and other advisers of mine have been ar- 
guing for months, literally for months, that 
I should move up the trip to China. Because 
we had such a successful summit here with 
President Jiang, a lot got done. Much has 
happened since then. I felt that, after listen- 
ing to them, that they were probably right, 
that even though we had a lot of trips this 
year, so we tried to space them out, that our 
relationship with China is so important that 
we needed to try to build on it and make 
some more progress. 

Now, just yesterday, the Chinese an- 
nounced their intention to sign the Covenant 
on Political and Civil Rights. This is a very 
significant step forward in our attempts to 
work within to establish rational legal systems 
and to elevate the cause of democracy and 
human rights. So I was very pleased by that. 
And I expect that they will sign it soon. So 
we will continue to work on that, and we’re 
trying to work out the details of the trip now. 


Northern Ireland Peace Process 

Q. Sir, what about Belfast? 

President Clinton. Well, as you know, 
we're about to celebrate St. Patrick’s Day 
here, and we expect that many of the major 
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players in the Irish peace process will be 
here. I will do my best to see them all. I 
am—lI’ve been very involved in this from the 
beginning. I think that the next 60 to 90 days 
are very, very important, and we have to do 
everything we can to try to get the parties 
together to move in a timely fashion. 

Whether I would go to Belfast or not when 
I’m going to—more or less around the time 
I'll be in England for the G-8 meeting would 
depend upon what the posture of things is 
then with the peace process and, after con- 
sultation with Prime Minister Blair and 
Prime Minister Ahern, whether I could make 
any kind of constructive contribution. 

There’s been absolutely no decision and 
hardly any discussion of that. I am far more— 
that’s a very premature thing. The more im- 
portant thing is when the parties are here 
next week, can the United States play a posi- 
tive role in trying to push the Irish peace 
process forward? It’s a very—that’s a very im- 
portant thing and, in a way, much bigger in 
terms of its potential impact than a question 
of an Irish trip. 


China 

Q. Are your confident that China is living 
up to the nuclear agreement? 

President Clinton. You're referring, I 
think, to the story in the paper this morning. 
Let me say that when I made the agreement 
with President Jiang, sometime after that in- 
formation came to us that indicated that 
there was a low-level discussion—not a high- 
level one in the Chinese Government, a low- 
level discussion—about the possibility of 
some transfers which would have been incon- 
sistent with that agreement. We followed 
through on it. The Chinese followed through 
on it and kept their agreement to the letter. 

So I think that the revelation in the paper 
this morning is further support for the propo- 
sition that we should be engaged with China. 
The Prime Minister and other Asian leaders 
who are friends with the United States have 
urged us to build a stronger, constructive 
partnership with China. And so I’m well 
pleased, actually, with the way that issue can 
out. 
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Legislative Agenda 

Q. Sir, do you think the Patient’s Bill of 
Rights is going to pass, sir? 

President Clinton. Do | believe it will? 

Q. Do you believe the Patient’s Bill of 
Rights will pass, given that you're to receive 
the report of the quality care commission 
today? 

President Clinton. | do. | hope it will pass 
this year, and I think there are relatively few 
differences. The difference between the 
business and the insurance community on 
the one hand, and the medical and patient 
community on the other, about many things, 
but there’s, you know, there’s some discus- 
sion about the litigation issues and all that. 
We have to resolve some of the differences. 
I have been impressed with the number of 
Republicans who have agreed with what I 
think is an almost unanimous position of the 
Democratic Caucus in the House, and I think 
there’s a similar sense in the Senate that it 
is urgent that we do something on this. 

So I’m hopeful that we can do it this year. 
If we—I’m hopeful that that will happen. I 
hope we get the tobacco settlement. Obvi- 
ously, I'd like it if my entire legislative pro- 
gram could be adopted this year, as well as 
some of their ideas, but at a minimum we 
shouldn’t leave without dealing with the to- 
bacco issue. 

Q. Are you going to keep Congress in until 
it passes, sir? 

President Clinton. Well, I would cer- 
tainly consider that. I don’t think they should 
leave without resolving the tobacco thing. 
You know, passing over from one year to the 
next is understandable in a measure of this 
size and magnitude, but we're talking about 
1,000 children a day who are going to have 
their lives shortened. You can’t justify taking 
another whole year to deal with this. The 
issues are somewhat complicated, but they're 
not that difficult, and they ought to be dealt 
with this year. 

Q. Once the Paula Jones case is re- 
solved- 


NCAA Basketball Tournament 


Q. Did you see the tournament? 

President Clinton. It’s a great tour- 
nament. It’s the most interesting tournament 
we've had in some time, really. 
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Note: The President spoke at 11:05 a.m. in the 
Oval Office at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to President Boris Yeltsin and Prime 
Minister Viktor Chernomyrdin of Russia; Presi- 
dent Jiang Zemin of China; James M. Sasser, U.S. 
Ambassador to China; Prime Minister Tony Blair 
of the United Kingdom; and Prime Minister 
Bertie Ahern of Ireland. A tape was not available 
for verification of the content of these remarks. 


Remarks on Signing the 
Memorandum on Establishment of 
the Quality Interagency 
Coordination Task Force 

March 13, 1998 


Thank you very much. Mr. Vice President, 
thank you for your work on this issue and 
your interest in it. I thank Secretary Shalala, 
Secretary Herman, Secretary West, the 
members of the White House staff who 
worked on this. But especially let me thank 
the members of the Commission and the Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Commission, Janet 
Corrigan. They have done a remarkable citi- 
zen service for the people of the United 
States of America, and we're all very grateful 
to them. 

As we approach a new century with all its 
stunning advances in science and te -chnology, 
we know that many of them will come in 
medicine and health. We must act now to 
spread these breakthroughs and improve the 
quality of health care for every American. I 
accept the Commission’s report. I endorse 
your recommendations. 

For 5 years we have worked to expand ac- 
cess to quality health care for the American 
peopie, step by step: health insurance cov- 
erage for pe ople who move between jobs; ex- 
panded health care coverage for millions of 
children; strengthened Medicare with more 
preventive benefits. Last year, as the Vice 
President said, this Commission _ rec- 
ommended a Patient’s Bill of Rights. Last 
month I acted to ensure by Executive order 
that one-third of all Americans—those in 
Medicare, Medicaid, veterans health care 
systems and other Federal plans—enjoy the 
benefits of this Patient's Bill of Rights. Now 
these protections must be extended to all 
Americans. And in the remaining 68 days of 
this congressional session, Congress must 
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take the next step and make the Patient's Bill 
of Rights the law of the land. 

Now, as you have told America in this re- 
port, we must also seize this moment of op- 
portunity to improve the quality of health 
care for all our people. For all its strengths, 
our health care system still is plagued by 
avoidable errors, overused and underused 
procedures and gaps in the quality of care. 
For example, when hundreds of thousands 
of Americans are needlessly injured while in 
the hospital, when 18,000 Americans die of 
heart attacks that did not have to be fatal, 
when 80,000 women undergo unnecessary 
hysterectomies every year, surely we can do 
better. 

This Commission has drawn a road map 
for higher quality across American health 
care. Above all, our Nation must develop uni- 
form national standards so that health plans 
can compete on quality, not just cost and so 
that health care consumers can judge for 
themselves. This is the best way to assure 
quality health care for all Americans. 

We can take three steps to advance these 
high health care standards. First, health care 
quality standards should be set at a forum 
bringing together providers, business and 
labor, consumers, insurers, and Government. 
I’ve asked the Vice President to convene this 
health care quality forum this June. 

Second, I’m ordering Federal agencies to 
create a task force to find ways to improve 
quality in the health care systems that we 
operate. The Federal Government must lead 
the way in lifting health care quality for all 
our people. 

Third, I support this Commission’s rec- 
ommendation to create a permanent Health 
Care Quality Council to set new goals and 
track our progress in meeting those goals. A 
council should be established by any health 
care quality legislation enacted this year. 

We can make this year a time of real 
achievement in our mission to improve 
health care for every American. The Amer- 
ican health care system has been the best 
in the world in the 20th century. If we press 
forward with medical research, enact a Pa- 
tient’s Bill of Rights, insist on high quality 
everywhere in America, continue to expand 
quality affordable coverage, protect and pre- 
serve Medicare and Medicaid, we can make 
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American health care the best in the world 
in the 21st century. 

Now I intend to sign an Executive order 
to all the relevant agencies to make sure they 
work together to develop the standards you 
recommend for quality health care, first for 
those whom we reach, and hopefully as a 
model for all Americans. 

Again, I thank this Commission. I ask the 
people and the members of the press here 
present to remember just the single instances 
I cited from the Commission’s report of ex- 
amples where we still have serious quality 
challenges. And I ask you all to rededicate 
yourself to this purpose on this day. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 2:45 p.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Janet Corrigan, Executive Director, 
President's Advisory Commission on Quality and 
Consumer Protection in the Health Care Indus- 
try. 


Memorandum on the Establishment 
of the Quality Interagency 
Coordination Task Force 


March 13, 1998 


Memorandum for the Secretary of Defense, 
the Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, the Secretary 
of Veterans Affairs, the Director of the Office 
of Personnel Management 


Subject: Establishment of the Quality 
Interagency Coordination Task Force 


Last November, I endorsed the “Patient 
Bill of Rights” recommended by the Advisory 
Commission on Consumer Protection and 
Quality in the Health Care Industry (the 
“Quality Commission”). On February 20, 
1998, after receiving your encouraging re- 
ports from the Vice President about the de- 
gree to which your agencies are in compli- 
ance with these rights, I directed you to take 
all administrative actions under your author- 
ity to come into compliance. 

As a result of my February 20 memoran- 
dum and your commitment to implement the 
Patient Bill of Rights, the Federal Govern- 
ment will be taking the lead in ensuring pa- 
tient protections. By holding the Federal 
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Government accountable, we are strengthen- 
ing our call on the Congress to pass patient 
rights legislation that exceeds these protec- 
tions to all Americans. 

Yesterday, in their report to me through 
the Vice President, the Quality Commission 
took the next logical step. Building on the 
Patient Bill of Rights, which is explicitly de- 
signed to ensure quality, the Commission’s 
final report includes recommendations that 
I am confident will actually improve quality 
care. Specifically, the Commission called for 
the development of national health care qual- 
ity improvement goals and the use of meas- 
urement standards that will empower con- 
sumers and businesses to make informed 
purchasing decisions based on health plans’ 
quality performance records. 

The Quality Commission recommends es- 
tablishing “two complementary entities, one 
public and one private, to provide ongoing 
national leadership in health care quality im- 
provement.” The Commission recommends 


the creation of a broadly represented, pub- 


licly administered “Advisory Council for 
Health Care Quality” and a privately admin- 
istered “Forum for Health Care Quality 
Measurement and Reporting.” The Commis- 
sion’s approach represents a creative balance 
to achieve constructive involvement from all 
the parties that have important expertise and 
experience in this area. 

It is my strong belief that we must ensure 
that all relevant agencies within the Federal 
Government build on their leadership role 
in health care quality. As the Quality Com- 
mission report makes clear, the lack of co- 
ordination and uniform quality standards in 
both the public and private sectors has cre- 
ated conditions that fall “short of fully meet- 
ing users’ needs, and often are duplicative 
and unduly burdensome on health care pro- 
viders, plans, and others.” To that end, the 
Federal Government must use improved 
standards and goals to better inform and em- 
power health care consumers and purchasers 
under Federal jurisdiction. Moreover, we 
must do a better job of collaborating within 
and across the Federal Government to most 
efficiently and effectively ensure we achieve 
the national goal of improving quality and 


health outcomes. 
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Therefore, I am directing the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services to immediately 
establish a “Quality Interagency Coordina- 
tion” (QuIC) task force to ensure better co- 
ordination among the executive — 
with jurisdiction over health programs. 
hereby direct you to take the ioe» ac- 
tions consistent with your authority and the 
mission of your agency to meet or exceed 
the recommendations of the Quality Com- 
mission. 


First, I direct that all participating agen- 
cies shall have ce standing on the 
QulIC task force. 


Second, I direct the task force to, wher- 
ever feasible, collaborate on goals, mod- 
els, and timetables that are consistent 
with the Quality Commission’s six “Na- 
tional Aims for Improvement”: reducing 
the underlying causes of illness, injury, 
and disability; reducing health care er- 
rors; ensuring the appropriate use of 
health care services; expanding research 
on effectiveness of treatments; address- 
ing oversupply and undersupply of 
health care resources; and increasing pa- 
tient participation in their care. 


Third, I direct the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services to serve as the con- 
vener of the QuIC task force and to 
schedule the first task force meeting to 
order by no later than March 27, 1998. 


Fourth, I direct the task force to im- 
prove cooperation by the participating 
agencies on the development and utili- 
zation of quality measurement mecha- 
nisms for public sector programs; these 
efforts should be flexible enough to re- 
spond to changing needs, technology, 
and information, while being sufficiently 
standardized to be comparably meas- 
ured. 


Fifth, I direct the task force to work to 
increase the development and dissemi- 
nation of evidence-based health care in- 
formation to help guide practitioners’ 
actions in ways that will improve quality 
and potentially constrain costs. 

Sixth, I direct the task force to consult 
with health care workers and their rep- 
resentatives, as well as other affected 
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parties, in developing models for quality 
improvement. 


Seventh, I direct the task force to en- 
hance efforts to develop user-friendly 
information for both consumer and 
business purchasers that facilitates 
meaningful comparisons of quality per- 
formances of plans, facilities, and practi- 
tioners. 


Eighth, I direct all participating agen- 
cies, where feasible and appropriate, to 
seek to avoid inefficient duplication of 
ongoing quality improvement efforts 
and resources. 


Finally, I direct the task force, to every 
extent possible, to endeavor to coordi- 
nate the Federal programs’ quality re- 
porting and compliance requirements to 
reduce administrative burdens on pri- 
vate entities who administer, oversee, or 
participate in the Nation’s Federal 
health programs. 


William J. Clinton 


Statement on the Decision of 
Representative Joseph P. Kennedy II 
Not To Seek Reelection 


March 13, 1998 


For 12 years in the United States House 
of Representatives, Joe Kennedy has proven 
himself to be a dedicated advocate for the 
Nation’s working families. His efforts on be- 
half of his Massachusetts constituents, as well 
as underprivileged people across America, 
will be sorely missed in Washington. As one 
of the foremost voices in the Congress for 
low income housing opportunities for needy 
families, Representative Kennedy worked to 
expand the availability of credit to working 
Americans to buy homes and to open busi- 
nesses. 

I know that Representative Kennedy will 
continue his family’s long tradition of public 
service on behalf of our " Netion. I wish him 
well in all of his future endeavors, and on 
behalf of the Nation I thank him for his dedi- 
cated service. 
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Executive Order 13078—Increasing 
Emplo nent of Adults With 
Disabiliti 


March 13, 7 one 


By the authority vested in me as President 
by the Constitution and the laws of the 
United States of America, and in order to 
increase the employment of adults with dis- 
abilities to a rate that is as close as possible 
to the employment rate of the general adult 
population and to support the goals articu- 
lated in the findings and purpose section of 
the Americans with Disabilities Act of 1990, 
it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Establishment of National Task 
Force on Employment of Adults with Disabil- 
ities. 

(a) There is established the “National Task 
Force on Employment of Adults with Dis- 
abilities” (“Task Force”). The Task Force 
shall comprise the Secretary of Labor, Sec- 
retary of Education, Secretary of Veterans 
Affairs, Secretary of Health and Human 
Services, Commissioner of Social Security, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary of Com- 
merce, Secretary of Transportation, Director 
of the Office of Personnel Management, Ad- 
ministrator of the Small Business Administra- 
tion, the Chair of the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission, the Chairperson 
of the National Council on Disability, the 
Chair of the President’s Committee on Em- 
ployment of People with Disabilities, and 
such other senior executive branch officials 
as may be determined by the Chair of the 
Task Force. 

(b) The Secretary of Labor shall be the 
Chair of the Task Force; the Chair of the 
President’s Committee on Employment of 
People with Disabilities shall be the Vice 
Chair of the Task Force. 

(c) The purpose of the Task Force is to 
create a coordinated and aggressive national 
policy to bring adults with disabilities into 
gainful employment at a rate that is as close 
as possible to that of the general adult popu- 
lation. The Task Force shall develop and rec- 
ommend to the President, through the Chair 
of the Task Force, a coordinated Federal pol- 
icy to reduce employment barriers for per- 
sons with disabilities. Policy recommenda- 
tions may cover such areas as discrimination, 
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reasonable accommodations, inadequate ac- 
cess to health care, lack of consumer-driven, 
long-term supports and services, transpor- 
tation, accessible and integrated housing, 
telecommunications, assistive technology, 
community services, child care, education, 
vocational rehabilitation, training services, 
job retention, on-the-job supports, and eco- 
nomic incentives to work. Specifically, the 
Task Force shall: 

(1) analyze the existing programs and 
policies of Task Force member agen- 
cies to determine what changes, 
modifications, and innovations may 
be necessary to remove barriers to 
work faced by people with disabilities; 

2) develop and recommend options to 
address health insurance coverage as 
a barrier to employment for people 
with disabilities; 
subject to the availability of appro- 
priations, analyze State and private 
disability systems (e.g., workers’ com- 
pensation, unemployment insurance, 
private insurance, and State mental 
health and mental retardation sys- 
tems) and their effect on Federal pro- 
grams and employment of adults with 
disabilities; 
consider statistical and data analysis, 
cost data, research, and policy studies 
on public subsidies, employment, em- 
ployment discrimination, and rates of 
return-to-work for individuals with 
disabilities; 

) evaluate and, where appropriate, co- 
ordinate and collaborate on, research 
and demonstration priorities of Task 
Force member agencies related to 
employment of adults with disabil- 
ities; 
evaluate whether Federal studies re- 
lated to employment and training can, 
and should, include a statistically sig- 
nificant sample of adults with disabil- 
ities; 
subject to the availability of appro- 
priations, analyze youth programs re- 
lated to employment (e.g., Employ- 
ment and Training Administration 
programs, special education, voca- 
tional rehabilitation, school-to-work 
transition, vocational education, and 
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Social Security Administration work 
incentives and other programs, as may 
be determined by the Chair and Vice 
Chair of the Task Force) and the out- 
comes of those programs for young 
people with disabilities; 

evaluate whether a single govern- 
mental entity or program should be 
established to provide computer and 
electronic accommodations for Fed- 
eral employees with disabilities; 
consult with the President’s Commit- 
tee on Mental Retardation on policies 
to increase the employment of people 
with mental retardation and cognitive 
disabilities; and 

recommend to the President any ad- 
ditional steps that can be taken to ad- 
vance the employment of adults with 
disabilities, including legislative pro- 
posals, regulatory changes, and pro- 
gram and budget initiatives. 

(d)(1) The members of the Task Force 
shall make the activities and initiatives set 
forth in this order a high priority within their 
respective agencies within the levels pro- 
vided in the President's budget. 

(2) The Task Force shall issue its first re- 
port to the President by November 15, 1998. 
The Task Force shall issue a report to the 
President on November 15, 1999, November 
15, 2000, and a final report on July 26, 2002, 
the 10th anniversary of the initial implemen- 
tation of the employment provisions of the 
Americans with Disabilities Act of 1990. The 
reports shall describe the actions taken by, 
and progress of, each member of the Task 
Force in carrying out this order. The Task 
Force shall terminate 30 days after submit- 
ting its final report. 

(e) As used herein, an adult with a disabil- 
ity is a person with a physical or mental im- 
pairment that substantially limits at least one 
major life activity. 

Sec. 2. Specific activities by Task Force 
members and other agencies. 

(a) To ensure that the Federal Govern- 
ment is a model employer of adults with dis- 
abilities, by November 15, 1998, the Office 
of Personnel Management, the Department 
of Labor, and the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission shall submit to the 
Task Force a review of Federal Government 
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personnel laws, regulations, and policies and, 
as appropriate, shall recommend or imple- 
ment changes necessary to improve Federal 
employment policy for adults with disabil- 
ities. This review shall include personnel 
practices and actions such as: hiring, pro- 
motion, benefits, retirement, workers’ com- 
pensation, retention, accessible facilities, job 
accommodations, layoffs, and reductions in 
force. 

(b) The Departments of Justice, Labor, 
Education, and Health and Human Services 
shall report to the Task Force by November 
15, 1998, on their work with the States and 
others to ensure that the Personal Respon- 
sibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation 
Act is carried out in accordance with section 
504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as 
amended, and the Americans with Disabil- 
ities Act of 1990, so that individuals with dis- 
abilities and their families can realize the full 
promise of welfare reform by having an equal 
opportunity for employment. 

(c) The Departments of Education, Labor, 
Commerce, and Health and Human Serv- 
ices, the Small Business Administration, and 
the President’s Committee on Employment 
of People with Disabilities shall work to- 
gether and report to the Task Force by No- 
vember 15, 1998, on their work to develop 
small business and entrepreneurial opportu- 
nities for adults with disabilities and strate- 
gies for assisting low-income adults, includ- 
ing those with disabilities to create small 
businesses and micro-enterprises. These 
same agencies, in consultation with the Com- 
mittee for Purchase from People Who Are 
Blind or Severely Disabled, shall assess the 
impact of the Randolph-Sheppard Act vend- 
ing program and the Javits-Wagner-O’Day 
Act on employment and small business op- 
portunities for people with disabilities. 

(d) The Departments of Transportation 
and Housing and Urban Development shall 
report to the Task Force by November 15, 
1998, on their examination of their programs 
to see if they can be used to create new work 
incentives and to remove barriers to work for 
adults with disabilities. 

(e) The Departments of Justice, Edu- 
cation, and Labor, the Equal Employment 
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Opportunity Commission, and the Social Se- 
curity Administration shall work together and 
report to the Task Force by November 15, 
1998, on their work to propose remedies to 
the prevention of people with disabilities 
from successfully exercising their employ- 
ment rights under the Americans with Dis- 
abilities Act of 1990 because of the receipt 
of monetary benefits based on their disability 
and lack of gainful employment. 

(f) The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor and the Census Bu- 
reau of the Department of Commerce, in co- 
operation with the Departments of Edu- 
cation and Health and Human Services, the 
National Council on Disability, and the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of People 
with Disabilities shall design and implement 
a statistically reliable and accurate method 
to measure the employment rate of adults 
with more disabilities as soon as possible, but 
not later than the date of termination of the 
Task Force. Data derived from this meth- 
odology shall be published on as frequent a 
basis as possible. 

(g) All executive agencies that are not 
members of the Task Force shall: (1) coordi- 
nate and cooperate with the Task Force; and 
(2) review their programs and policies to en- 
sure that they are being conducted and deliv- 
ered in a manner that facilitates and pro- 
motes the employment of adults with disabil- 
ities. Each agency shall file a report with the 
Task Force on the results of its review on 
November 15, 1998. 

Sec. 3. Cooperation. All efforts taken by 
executive departments and agencies under 
sections | and 2 of this order shall, as appro- 
priate, further partnerships and cooperation 
with public and private sector employers, or- 
ganizations that represent people with dis- 
abilities, organized labor, veteran service or- 
ganizations, and State and local governments, 
whenever such partnerships and cooperation 
are possible and would promote the employ- 
ment and gainful economic activities of indi- 
viduals with disabilities. 

Sec. 4. Judicial Review. This order does 
not create any right or benefit, substantive 
or procedural, enforceable at law by a party 
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against the United States, its agencies, its of- 
ficers, or any person. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
March 13, 1998 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., March 17, 1998] 


Note: This Executive order will be published in 
the Federal Register on March 18. 


Memorandum on a Military 
Drawdown for Jordan 


March 13, 1998 


Presidential Determination No. 98-19 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of Defense 


Subject: Military Drawdown for Jordan 


Pursuant to the authority vested in me by 
the laws and Constitution of the United 
States, including Title III (Military Assist- 
ance) of the Foreign Operations, Export Fi- 
nancing, and Related Programs Appropria- 
tions Act, 1998 (Public Law 105-118) (“Title 
III”), 1 hereby direct the drawdown of de- 
fense articles from the stocks of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, defense services of the De- 
partment of Defense, and military education 
and training of an aggregate value of 
$25,000,000 under the authority of the fifth 
proviso under the heading “Foreign Military 
Financing Program” in Title III for Jordan 
for the purposes of part II of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961. 

The Secretary of State is authorized and 
directed to report this determination to the 
Congress and to publish it in the Federal 
Register. 


William J. Clinton 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
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nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





March 7 
The President and Hillary Clinton went to 
Camp David, MD. 


March 9 

In the morning, the President and Hillary 
Clinton returned to Washington, DC. 

In the evening, the President and Hillary 
Clinton hosted a Millennium Evening event 
in the East Room, which was taped for later 
broadcast on WETA’s “In Performance at 
the White House” series. 

The President declared a major disaster in 
Alabama and ordered Federal aid to supple- 
ment State and local recovery efforts in the 
area struck by severe storms and flooding be- 
ginning on March 7. 


March 10 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Bridgeport, CT, and in the afternoon, he 
traveled to Westport, CT. 

Later, the President traveled to Cincinnati, 
OH, and in the evening, he returned to 
Washington, DC. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Alice Rae Yelen to serve as a mem- 
ber of the National Museum Services Board. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Thomas Ehrlich and Dorothy A. 
Johnson to serve as members of the Board 
of Directors of the Corporation for National 
and Community Service. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Milton M. Irvin as Chair and mem- 
ber of the Advisory Committee to the Pen- 
sion Benefit Guaranty Corporation. 


March 11 

In the afternoon, the President met with 
Chairman of the Government Viktor 
Chernomyrdin of Russia in the Oval Office. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Mahlon (Sandy) Apgar IV to be As- 
sistant Secretary of the Army for Installa- 
tions, Logistics, and Environment at the De- 
partment of Defense. 

The President named Todd Stern to co- 
ordinate the administration’s efforts on cli- 
mate change, as Assistant to the President 
for Special Projects. 
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The President named Phillip Caplan as As- 
sistant to the President and Staff Secretary. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate James K. Robinson to serve as As- 
sistant Attorney General for the Criminal Di- 
vision at the Department of Justice. 

The White House announced that the 
President will travel to Las Vegas, NV, on 
March 18 and will return to Washington, 
DC, late the same evening. 

The White House announced that the 
President will visit Rwanda while he is in Af- 
rica March 22—April 2. 

The President declared a major disaster in 
Georgia and ordered Federal aid to supple- 
ment State and local recovery efforts in the 
area struck by severe storms and flooding be- 
ginning March 7. 


March 12 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate G. Edward DeSeve to serve as 
Deputy Director for Management in the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Vivian Lowery Derryck to serve as 
Assistant Administrator for Africa at the U.S. 
Agency for International Development. 


March 13 

In the afternoon, the President met with 
Rev. Jesse Jackson in the Oval Office. 

Later, the President and Hillary Clinton 
went to Camp David, MD. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promotions of 


members of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations of For- 
eign Service officers. 





Submitted March 10 


Shirley Elizabeth Barnes, 

of New York, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Counselor, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and _ Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Madagascar. 
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Charles R. Stith, 

of Massachusetts, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the United Republic of 
Tanzania. 


William Lacy Swing, 

of North Carolina, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, class of Career Min- 
ister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Democratic Republic of the 
Congo. 


Withdrawn March 10 


Tracy D. Conwell, 

of Texas, to be a member of the National 
Museum Services Board for a term expiring 
December 6, 2001, which was sent to the 
Senate on February 11, 1997. 


Submitted March 11 


Thomas Ehrlich, 

of California, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Corporation for National 
and Community Service for a term of 5 years. 


Dorothy A. Johnson, 

of Michigan, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Corporation for National 
and Community Service for a term of 5 years, 
vice Walter H. Shorenstein, term expired. 


Stephen C. Robinson, 

of Connecticut, to be U.S. Attorney for the 
District of Connecticut for the term of 4 
years, vice Christopher Droney, resigned. 


Alice Rae Yelen, 

of Louisiana, to be a member of the National 
Museum Services Board for a term expiring 
December 6, 2001, vice Fay S. Howell, term 


expired. 
Withdrawn March 11 


Ida L. Castro, 

of New York, to be Director of the Women’s 
Bureau, Department of Labor, which was 
sent to the Senate on October 9, 1997. 
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Mahlon Apgar IV, 
of Maryland, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
the Army, vice Robert M. Walker. 


Vivian Lowery Derryck, 

of Ohio, to be an Assistant Administrator of 
the Agency for International Development, 
vice John F. Hicks, Sr. 


G. Edward DeSeve, 

of Pennsylvania, to be Deputy Director for 
Management, Office of Management and 
Budget, vice John A. Koskinen. 


James K. Robinson, 
of Michigan, to be an Assistant Attorney 
General, vice Jo Ann Harris, resigned. 


Withdrawn March 13 


Jane G. Gould, 

of New York, to be Deputy Commissioner 
of Social Security for the term expiring Janu- 
ary 19, 2001, which was sent to the Senate 
on September 2, 1997. 
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Statement by the Press Secretary: Jackson- 
Vanik Waiver for Vietnam 


Statement by the Press Secretary: Addition 
of Rwanda to the President’s Visit to Africa 
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Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Released March 13 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Transcript of a press briefing by Africa Schol- 
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the President's visit to Africa 


Transcript of a press briefing by Deputy 
Treasury Secretary Larry Summers, Assistant 
Secretary of State for East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs Stanley Roth, and Under Secretary of 
State for Economic, Business, and Agricul- 
tural Affairs Stuart Eizenstat on the Presi- 
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Transcript of a press briefing by Deputy 
Press Secretary Barry Toiv on the week 
ahead and Deputy Assistant to the President 
for Health Policy Chris Jennings on the Pa- 
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Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved March 6 ! 


S.927 / Public Law 105-160 
National Sea Grant College Program Reau- 
thorization Act of 1998 


Approved March 9 


S.916 / Public Law 105-161 

To designate the United States Post Office 

building located at 750 Highway 28 East in 
! This ont was not received in time for inclusion 

in the appropriate issue. 
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Taylorsville, Mississippi, as the “Blaine H. 


Eaton Post Office Building” 
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S.985 / Public Law 105-162 

To designate the post office located at 194 
Ward Street in Paterson, New Jersey, as the 
“Larry Doby Post Office” 
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